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FROM RADIO VATICAN 


_ HOUR in which we live is distin- 

guished by three characteristic signs. 
The first is that Christianity is in motion. 
Meetings which were impossible before 
have taken place. Conversations between 
the churches, which would have seemed 
highly unlikely at an earlier time, have 
already begun. But if these Christian 
encounters are to be efficacious, they 
must take place in a spirit of love. It is 
necessary to see one’s brother in other 
Christians, who belong to the body of 
Christ and who also want to serve the 
Lord in order to bear witness to his 
kingship in the world. 

The second sign of our time is in the 
demand which the world makes today 
on the Christian churches. Modern man, 
impoverished in mind and spirit, needs 
the service of the churches more than 
ever before. All Christians are called to 
a diaconate in the world which must 
have truly ecumenical dimensions, for 
the formation of mass-man_ proceeds 
from country to country, from continent 
to continent. Man in the mass has lost 
himself; he is lacking in the best that 
belongs to him, his humanity itself. In 
the face of the universality of this devel- 
opment, all the churches today are simi- 
larly called upon to testify to the saving, 
helping and healing power of the Gos- 
pel in the world. All Christians are truly 








On January 6, 1961, Dr. Peter Mein- 
hold, Professor of Theology at Kiel Unt- 
versity, spoke over the Vatican Radio. It 
was the first time that a Protestant theo- 
logian had done so. This ts the text of 
his address, which we are happy to pre- 
sent as a guest editorial. Cross CURRENTS 
published a full-length article by Dr. 
Meinhold, “The Protestant and the 
Council,” in its Spring 1960 issue. 


PETER MEINHOLD 
representatives in the world of the 
church of the Lord, in order to bear 
witness that everything the Lord has 
given to the world has been given for 
men for their salvation. 

The third sign under which we stand 
today is that of the spread of non-Chris- 
tian religions. An incredible missionary 
spirit 1s awakening within them. They 
have expanded into the West and have 
begun to win men and to form congre- 
gations here. This means that the search 
for truth concerns men today more than 
before. The truth which is sought is a 
truly religious one. All Christendom is 
called upon to stand up for this truth 
and to give it expression for our time. 

If the time in which we live is char- 
acterized by a triple expression, our 
response to its needs must also be three- 
fold. Common explorations are necessary 
between separated brothers, between 
those reconciled in faith and those who 
are still divided from one another. The 
important thing for them is to seek the 
truth in love. This can happen only 
when we are mutually grateful for hav- 
ing grown up with one another and for 
having been molded by a common his- 
tory in recent centuries. It will be nec- 
essary to learn to know each other better 
than before. And when we meet an 
expression of truth in another Church, 
we must learn to understand it as a 
question posed to us. When we come to 
ask ourselves: what do we have to be 
grateful to one another for? or even, 
what have we been guilty of in our 
relations to each other?, then we have 
taken the first great stride to the dis 
covery of the truth in the spirit of love. 

The second aspect of our response to 
the present is a new service in the world. 
It is certainly true that it is necessary 
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to make sacrifices for the world. But 
the sacrifice required is that of our own 
life, giving up the customary things 
which we understand and trust. The sur- 
render of those things we love and value 
the most must be an image of the sacri- 
fice which Jesus Christ offered for the 
world through the surrender of his life. 
If all Christians became permeated with 
the idea that the service in the world 
which is demanded of them today is a 
reflection of the sacrifice that Christ 
made for the world, repeated in our 
time, then there is no doubt that the face 
of the world would slowly be renewed. 
Modern man, who is intellectually dis- 
turbed and consumed with such unceas- 
ing spiritual hunger, will be filled with 
new faith. Our life must be an image, 
a weak image, of the sacrifice Christ of- 
fered for the world. 

The third demand made upon us is 
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reciprocal representation of the Chris- 
tian churches at their great ecumenical 
councils. When the World Council of 
Churches meets in New Delhi in 1961, 
it would be a fine, salutary symbol of 
newly-awakened love and brotherhood 
between the churches if representatives 
of Catholic Christianity could also be 
welcomed there. It would signify a com- 
mon search for truth in the spirit of 
love. And when the Ecumenical Council 
takes place in Rome, it would be a sign 
of a true unity in belief, of divided 
brothers in the service of one Lord, if 
Protestant Christians could participate 
—in a way which could always be de- 
limited—in order to bear witness before 
the world that we are all members of 
the body of Jesus Christ in the service 
of the one Lord. 


Translated by SALLY S. CUNNEEN 
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VIRTUES CROWNED WITH THE POPPY 


L™ us turn to the other end of our 

held of study, from the essence of 
Christianity to the contemporary Chris- 
tian, from basic spiritual attitudes to the 
play of psychological and social forces 
which brings them into action; and ask: 
are the fundamental aspects of the male 
order!—vital power, affirmative and ini- 
tiative strength, aggressiveness and dar- 
ing—are these to be found on the face of 
the Christian of this century? 

The Christian has no nervous system. 

He who is the wisest among you ts but 
a discord and hybrid of plant and ghost. 
But do I order you to become ghosts or 
plantse 

Our age, to its misfortune, is passing 
through one of those tag-ends of civiliza- 
tion in which weakening vitality drags 
down spiritual vigor with it in its de- 
cline. Born with the beginnings of our 
present civilization, Christianity was at 
first sustained by the sap of its original 
impetus, and it is ~vitable that with 
the weakening of that impetus it should 
suffer a serious crisis seemingly affecting 
its vital forces. 

The trouble thus comes to it indirectly 
and from outside; but is it not encour- 
aged from inside? Outside and inside 
have here a sociological significance. The 
“inside” is not the soul of Christianity 
but the historic point of refraction which 
is designated the Christian milieu: with- 








Emmanuel Mounier, founder of Esprit 
and author of A PERSONALIST MANIFESTO 
(Longmans), died in 1949. 

The accompanying article continues 
the publication of Mounier’s SpoiL OF 
THE VIOLENT, begun in the last issue. As 
before, passages in italics, unless other- 
wise indicated, are quotations from 
Nietzsche. 
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in it the demands of the Christian faith 
amalgamate more or less impurely with 
the substance of the epoch. We shall 
have occasion more than once to point 
out distortions in it which are properly 
Christian although foreign to the essence 
of Christianity. A distant view can be 
deceptive, and discernment is possible 
only through a lived faith (and the case 
is not uncommon of the “inside” Chris- 
tian who looks upon his religion with 
the eye of a stranger). Current schemas 
of causality are inadequate to express 
the dialectic of a decadence in which 
cause and effect, provoking each other, 
become very soon indistinguishable. Be- 
cause its medium is a nature that is 
flawed, lived Christianity doubtless from 
its very first actions offered to vital iner- 
tia certain complicities which, though 
intimate, were foreign to its divine in- 


spiration. Emphasizing these complais- 
ances and attracting neighboring zones 
to them, the forces of decadence, with 


that aptitude for composition which 
characterizes them, succeeded in estab- 
lishing on the fringes of the Christian 
tradition some enduring compromises 
often dificult for an eye insufficiently 
penetrating or instructed to distinguish 
from the true tradition. These amalgams 
are the price of the historic incarnation 
of Christianity. They are not inevitable; 
they are in one sense indissociable ex- 
cept by time, which dissipates them one 
after another. We may dream of a purely 
spiritual religion; it would not be a relli- 
gion of men. Nevertheless, to attack these 
impurities is an essential aspect of the 
Christian effort, and it is because it 
never ceases to inspire this attack that 
Christianity is innocent of the weaknesses 
which Christians never cease to afflict it 
with. But this is something that preju- 
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diced observers will not admit, especially 
as regards the first weakness which con- 
cerns us here. 


The Church fights the passions by 
radical extirpation; her treatment ts cas- 
tration. She never considers how to purt- 
fy, adorn and sanctify a desire. Life 
comes to an end there where the “King- 
dom of God” begins. 


Nietzsche would never have written 
these enormities if he had had the same 
deep and sympathetic knowledge of the 
Christian middle ages that he had of 
Greek antiquity. Those sturdy centuries 
when ribald humor climbed to the capi- 
tals of the churches to grimace down on 
the prayers; when the lord rode his horse 
to the hunt or to the wars before going to 
humble his panoply and his pride on the 
threshold of a hermitage; when the monk 
handled the helm in the tempest and the 
axe in the forest; when men knew how, 
when they sinned, to sin greatly, and 
when they loved, to love wholly—are they 
not answer enough for Christian vitality 
as against a few decades of pious religi- 
osity? The serene strength of a St. Louis, 
turning kingship into priesthood; chival- 
ry constraining martial fury to service 
of the weak; rebellious pride to feudal 
homage; amorous passion to courtly 
grace; the Crusade, canalizing the avidity 
of merchant and adventurer in one tre- 
mendous surge of faith and unanimity; 
the progressive purging of the Church 
herself, gradually freeing the spiritual 
power from the tumults of political pas- 
sion; the later movement which resulted 
in bourgeois austerity producing a Pas- 


cal,a Saint-Cyran or a Racine; the paral- 


lel mystiques of virginity, conjugal fidel- 
ity and family continuity which develop 
while they spiritualize and diversify the 
most savage of the bodily impulses: are 
these the historic marks of a religion 
which “never considers how to purify, 
adorn and sanctify an instinct’’? 


Christianity against the instincts: the 
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misinterpretation begins with St. Paul, 
in whose writings is found, it is claimed, 
a decisive condemnation of the “flesh.” 
But the “flesh” of St. Paul is not the 
body opposed to the spirit in the manner 
of platonism and the tradition of the 
mysteries. Such a profound dualism in 
nature would not have rooted in the 
rigid monotheism of the Jew Saul. The 
“flesh” of pauline teaching is the inclina- 
tion to sin of our double nature, intel- 
lectual and sensual.2 As well as the 
attractions of the senses, he includes and 
inscribes therein the “fleshly mind” 
which closes itself against the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit (Colossians 
2: 18-19). If the flesh of the body were 
radically corrupted in the human here- 
dity, how would he dare to call the flesh 
of Christ a holy flesh, our body the 
temple of the Holy Ghost? The flesh is 
the old man, he whom his wounded 
nature threatens with mortification to 
the very point of his virtues and spiritual 
activities; the spirit is the new man who 
will transfigure all within us, physical 
appetite and joy of the eyes, if they will 
seek to fulfill themselves within the 
health-giving stream of Christianity. 
Should we not listen also to one who Is 
considered the Doctor of asceticism, the 
austere reformer of Clairvaux, St Ber- 
nard?? Here are some directives which 
he sent to Guignes, prior of the Grande- 
Chartreuse, and to the religious of that 
house: 


Nevertheless, as we are carnal and 
are born of the concupiscence of the 
flesh, cupidity, in other words love, 
should begin in us by the flesh; but 
if it is guided along the right road, it 
advances by degrees under the leading 
of grace and cannot fail to arrive at 
last at perfection through the influ- 
ence of the spirit of God: for that 
which is spiritual does not precede 
that which is animal; on the contrary, 
the spiritual comes only in the second 
place; wherefore, before bearing the 
image of man celestial, we must begin 
by bearing that of man terrestrial. 
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Any number of other references to 
this invariable tradition of Catholic spir- 
ituality could be given. Asceticism is 
only a discipline for developing spiritual 
strength through mastery of the body. If 
its energy sometimes carried it into ex- 
cesses, these were always checked by the 
authority of the tradition, from the re- 
form of Pachomius to that of St. Bene- 
dict, from the teaching of St. Teresa to 
that of St. Francis de Sales. 

Where then must we look for the 
causes of the malign debility which af- 
fects the descendants of so exalted a his- 
tory? Whence did modern Christianity 
acquire this ill-humor with life which 
disfigures so many virtues? 


A sociological inventory of Christianity 
gives us a first glimpse of this decadence. 
It is alarming. Christianity in our coun- 
try (France) is rapidly becoming a reli- 
gion of women, old men and petty 
tradesmen. The hard element of our 
modern population, the working-class 
element, is almost entirely absent from 
it. The following figures were quoted 
recently: out of 3,000 working men and 
women in the Lorraine-Dietrich works 
at Argenteuil—fifty or so Catholics; about 
one Catholic in every 200 conscripts sent 
to Germany between 1942 and 1944.5 
Now the French working-class popula- 
tion is estimated at 18,000,000 souls. It 
is possible for theologians to maintain 
pure doctrine and authentic tradition 
before an élite, but when the mass of 
the faithful in a religion is composed of 
women (and not solely the most en- 
lightened among the women), old men 
and the worn-out classes, its contempo- 
rary expression is in consequence inevita- 
bly enervated. 

But what is the reason for this dis- 
placement of sociological gravity? It lies 
for the most part in the progressive 
monopolizing of western Christianity by 
the bourgeois class. This class rendered 
great services to Christianity in its vigor- 
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ous heyday. Sainte-Beuve has shown in 
the austere religion of Port-Royal the 
spiritual apogee of those men dressed in 
brown who for five centuries built up 
with their hands that masterpiece of 
labor, integrity and sobriety, of heroism 
at a high rate of interest, and of single- 
minded diligence: the grand bourgeois. 
But all these imperative if somewhat 
miserly qualities were swept from the 
latest bourgeois period, with the excep- 
tion of a few grains, by the new facilities 
for making money, and by the stupefying 
power of comfort. Before long, these or- 
ganizers of the material world saw no 
more in God and religion than a su- 
perior organization of Messrs. Universe 
Ltd. The Builder is the best of builders, 
eternity is the best of investments, life 
should be the prudent management of 
holdings in the virtues with a view to 
their final realization. In proportion as 
the era of great bourgeois conquests gave 
place to the era of bourgeois consolida- 
tion, the pioneer gave place to the clerk, 
socialistic Jansenism (if the words do not 
clash) to an ethic of economy and cau- 
tion. There followed the first popular 
troubles. The proud edifice shook on its 
foundations. Until then Voltairean, the 
bourgeoisie now panicked. They had 
forgotten God the builder in the delights 
of building. They turned back to God 
the manager to keep order between the 
different floors, suggesting moderation 
and patience to the more restless. Their 
policy was henceforth to diffuse among 
the masses the aspirations by which they 
themselves were established, and to 
which, besides, through their moralists, 
they attached a universal value, but at 
the same time reducing them to a sufh- 
ciently modest canon to leave already 
acquired powers beyond dispute. It was 
then that they launched the mystiques 
of the small shareholder, the small 
trader, the small employer, the small 
proprietor, the small pensioner, and de- 
moralized each by money, making fallen 
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souls of them so that they would know 
how to satisfy violent desires in paltry 
ends. Christianity was evacuated with 
full official honors in order to install un- 
der the same name, and unobserved by 
the gapers, a utilitarian religiosity more 
or less dependent on commercial policy. 
Faith, hope and charity gave place in 
the heart of the churchgoer-trader to the 
taste for security, economy, limited am- 
bitions and social immobility. Some un- 
known alloy slowly crystallized between 
these morbid virtues and Christian pru- 
dence, Christian perseverance and Chris- 
tian humility. Historians will have to 
study this cunning chemistry which de- 
velops its results unobtrusively and is 
one day found to have corrupted the 
entire mass of a civilization. The more 
greedily the bourgeoisie thus took pos- 
session of Christianity, the more widely 
were the Christian masses attacked by 
the corruption—the more the lively parts 
of the body social detached themselves 
from Christianity, by so doing abandon- 
ing it the more completely to the evil 
parasitic upon it: the more Christianity 
became conservative, defensive, sulky, 
afraid of the future, the less it received 
that invigorating sap which comes to a 
society from its aggressive elements, its 
youth and its advance-guard. 

Christianity will not be cured of this 
anzmia by the excess of precautions and 
remedies with which timid invalids con- 
tinually weaken themselves. She will save 
herself as she saved herself from the 
languors of the Byzantine Empire, by 
boldly christianizing some barbarous so- 
ciety whose blood will be purified in the 
process of coloring hers. These Barbari- 
ans are perhaps remote, lost in the mur- 
mur of the East; perhaps we pass them 
in our streets. A plebeian Christianity, 
in the age of the masses, is the first con- 
dition for a virile Christianity. 


It would be necessary to add, were it 
not a partial tautology: a Christianity 
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of the open air. The bourgeois house is 
a shuttered house, the bourgeois heart, 
a heart circumspect and cautious. The 
bourgeois would like to turn the Catho- 
lic, apostolic Church into the back parlor 
of a shop, a confidential salon where 
anzmic virtues stagnated in a curtained 
half-light, ignorant of everything uncon- 
nected with ecclesiastical gossip, the 
troubles of a pious clique and the sterile 
confidences of lonely lives. The average 
devout catholic of one of our small pro- 
vincial towns carries his universe in his 
pocket. You must look elsewhere for the 
stage of the great elementary dramas of 
the times. Try to discover in him one 
single image of the very forces he fears 
—socialism, communism—which is not in 
its ignorance and stupidity enough to 
make you weep. It is impossible to tell 
what form or force, come from the 
depths of the ages or the depths of grace, 
lies asleep under this grey fog, whence he 
will one day perhaps draw the strength 
to become a martyr: meanwhile his good 
intentions carry him headlong and un- 
erringly into every lost cause. The 
mother makes the son; but of so many 
Christian mothers admirable for their 
love, one wonders what is stored in those 
little heads cosily furnished with pious 
literature and sentimental illusions; what 
do they know of that life into which 
they are soon to launch their sons, what 
of all those things in the world which 
from the age of fifteen are going to ab- 
sorb their interests? When one sees these 
mothers so extremely anxious to protect 
their sons from the spirit of the times, 
one wonders if they are not rather pro- 
tecting themselves against the revelation 
of their own emptiness. 

There is no Christian renouncement 
save that which sets up its dwelling in 
the very midst of the world—in itineribus 
saepe, periculis fluminum, periculis la- 
tronum, jericulis ex genero, periculis ex 
gentibus, periculis in civitate, pericults 
in solitudine, periculis in mari, pericults 
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in falsis fratribus—periculis, periculis, 
periculis, obsessive memory hammering 
St. Paul’s mind and centering the Chris- 
tian life. In Cambodia there is a Bud- 
dhist monastery, situated upon the most 
beautiful viewpoint of the district and 
dominating for a radius of over 50 miles 
round a magnificent landscape: all the 
windows, however, give on to an inner 
courtyard. Even so does Christian detacii- 
ment like to cut clean into the living 
tissue of beauty and experience, so as 
to be sure of surpassing experience, of 
desiring beauty beyond the beautiful. 
From life let us turn to books and 
open an essay on spirituality or doctrine 
intended for the general public. ‘There 
is no lack of paper; we hurry through, 
we even ruffle the pages a little, there 
are so many of them, to come upon the 
problems that haunt us, the forms of 
society we live in, the revolutions we 


, 


are passing through, the men we know, 
the forces that are coming to birth 


around us and within us. Instead of the 
answers we expected, the few words at 
least we looked for in default of answers, 
we are given handfuls of limp general- 
ities, pious and ineffectual platitudes, a 
sententious incompetence, laughable 
naivetés on the heart of man and farci- 
cal jokes on the heart of woman; the 
whole in apparent ignorance of the ordi- 
nary course of life, an ignorance under- 
lined by an elevated dogmatism on 
heaven knows what problems, no doubt 
in themselves essential but become in 
their formulation so radically strange to 
the believer that he is no longer even 
annoyed: he is asleep. He is perfectly 
willing that a species of functionary of 
the nature of respected bonzes, remote 
from life and the world, should ensure 
the preservation of ritual customs and 
of a sort of dead language, provided 
they leave him to carry on his business 
and love affairs undisturbed. Alongside 
these disguised unbelievers, the timorous 
believer, who is vaguely aware of the 
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divorce between the Church and life, 
does not dare to cast himself into either 
the deep waters of the Church—which 
are hidden from him by all these insipid- 
ities—or into the flowing currents of 
life, which seem to him to be condemned 
in toto by the silence or the strictures 
of ecclesiastical writings. He remains 
poised between God and Mammon, a 
sad and sickly creature, for ever warped 
in a cramp of anxiety. Should he ever 
desire to venture into speech, there 
weighs upon his tongue, and even upon 
the creative agility of his spirit, the ob- 
session of condemnation; before very 
long he stops talking. 

We were tempted just now, in face 
of the widespread domestication of the 
scandal of Christianity, to call for a Jan- 
senist awakening. But immediately there 
rises before us, hiding the Beautiful God 
of Amiens and countless tender Virgins 
of wood and of stone, that wizened face 
which it has fastened upon contempo- 
rary Christianity, its sordid jealousy of 
beauty, grace, youthful vigor, simplicity 
of heart and tenderness. To be un- 
worldly after this fashion is to interpret 
the message of the gospels with as gross 
a literalism as the messianism of the 
Jews. It is precisely through its springing 
energy, and not by a stroke of holy 
eloquence, shut up in a tower of self- 
sufficiency, that Christianity desires to 
overcome and transfigure life. Maledic- 
tion from a distance has ever been the 
confession of weaklings. 

Such is the sociological climate in 
which the Christianity of today breathes, 
but only with difficulty. It favors a singu- 
larly mutilated conception of life and 
of asceticism. We are given to under- 
stand that the latter does no more than 
destroy the former, in forgetfulness of 
the cries of triumph of the spiritual 
masters before the splendors of the ex- 
change they have made.® By dint of dis- 
tinguishing and describing the stages of 
the spiritual life, commentators have of- 





ten unwittingly encouraged a sort of 
electrolysis of the Christian life. At one 
end, and reserved for exceptional beings 
whose destiny bears no relation to our 
own, all is mysticism; at the other end, 
all is morality, a morality which mis- 
trusts every mystical intrusion as a pre- 
sumption verging on unbalance. These 
dregs of debased Jansenism, which would 
no doubt have been disavowed by a 
Saint-Cyran or a Mother Agnes, close as 
they still were to St. Francis de Sales, 
are directly opposed to the common 
teaching of the mystics on the continuity 
of the Christian life, the presence of the 
mystical aspiration from the moment of 
the first renunciations of asceticism, and 
the need for the ascetic rule right up to 


the dizzy heights of mystic self-abandon- 
ment. 


Instead of being confronted from the 
very start with the whole sweep of the 
landscape of love, the young Christian 
is, eight times out of ten, first subjected 


to a powerful injection of “moraline,” 
and the first watchword of the moralist 
campaign is mistrust, caution: mistrust 
of the instincts and struggle against the 
passions. The first sentiment we incul- 
cate in that being whom we are con- 
cerned to make into an example of moral 
health and a passionate lover of the 
infinite, is fear of the force which should 
serve as the root of his spiritual growth. 
We are well aware that vigilance in 
regard to a nature that is injured, de- 
ceitful and rebellious is a fundamental 
Christian disposition; but to make of it 
the main emotional driving force of a 
Christian upbringing is as if we were 
to base the entire war-effort of a nation 
upon some consideration of defense tac- 
tics. This setting in place of the instincts, 
which in the wide perspectives of faith, 
hope and charity would very likely take 
care of itself, with no after-effects, be- 
comes, Owing to the attention given it, 
a pernicious constraint, and a source of 
multiple disorders. 
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At this point, instead of shouting, we 
must listen to the diagnoses of psychol- 
ogy and collate them with the all too 
regrettable evidence of experience. Left 
to themselves, the instincts, after a sud- 
den uprush which quickly subsides, are 
a factor of inertia, stereotypy and even 
of regression. Under the control of 
higher elements—the personal life—they 
are partially saved from this downfall, 
and thereafter give robustness to the 
spiritual life, the sense of the earth and 
of the real. The successful achievement 
of this integration is our concern. But 
it can be done only from above. If atten- 
tion remains fixed on the level of the 
instincts, either in order to give in to 
them or in order to fight them, disorders 
on the same level ensue. Instincts re- 
pressed accumulate their ardent, frus- 
trated forces in the depths of the per- 
sonality and, just when we think them 
subdued, explode violently, as is not 
uncommonly the case with clever young 
men: or else under the mask of religion 
they express themselves through those 
grimaces and evasions, those sly looks 
and those duplicities which provide the 
pharisees and anti-pharisaism with all 
too many good themes. 

They have not yet become men, those 
terrible ones. Hardly are they born when 
they begin to die. In a religion of trans- 
cendence, inwardness and temporal in- 
carnation, spiritual effort should be 
called for in every dimension—height, 
breadth and depth. It should never 
proffer a refusal or propose a sacrifice 
except enveloped in and as if cancelled 
out by some higher acceptance: effort, 
brought up short by the instincts, con- 
tracts into refusal, and at first stiffens, 
and before long paralyses the whoie 
psychic life in a habitual attitude of 
inhibition. Whoever spends his youth 
restraining, repressing and repelling, can 
respond to life only with gestures of 
negation and withdrawal: initiative and 
creativeness, like love, spring only from 
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interior attitudes of generous openness.’ 
In all this we have the origin of that 
dreary and somewhat stupid sadness that 
one too often sees on the faces of those 
entering and leaving churches and chap- 
els. 

But that is not all. Over this paralyzed 
immobility, the clandestine life of the 
repressed instincts excites, in a religious 
soul, a cloud of scruples which adds to 
the general dullness. Caught between 
the moral conviction he expresses more 
or less openly in his social conduct or 
his verbal declarations, and the impulses 
he disguises, half through spiritual con- 
formism, half through weakness, the be- 
liever signs vague compromises with life: 
he does not even sign them (consciously 
he would probably reject them), he al- 
lows them to become established. It is 
easier to come to terms with a bad con- 
science than with a bad reputation. 
Cornered thus, dishonest with himself, 
dishonest in his social relationships, 
keeping up an appearance which is no 
more than half of himself, a paraplegic 
of virtue, he lives in the tortuous. Which 
of us, still racked by contrary forces and 
strained by the stifled avowals of oneself 
to oneself, does not know something of 
this duplicity? It is inherent in the situ- 
ation of the partial Christian; fervent 
of word and wish, weak of will; correct 
before men and racked by secret demons. 
It was this inherent falsity of every pro- 
fession of faith, of all spiritual publicity, 
that Kierkegaard thought it essential to 
remedy by refusing to make profession, 
and by even allowing oneself to pass 
for a non-Christian, a non-Christian pas- 
sionately exercised by the desire to be- 
come Christian. Pharisaism is not merely 
a vulgar malady of the religious spirit; 
it accompanies like a shadow every affir- 
mation of value made by an individual 
who only partially incarnates the value 
professed. In our present context it is 
at any rate certain that the habit of fal- 
sity, no matter how slight, is a prime 
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factor of devirilization. So many of the 
fleeting looks, the evasive replies and 
half-and-half attitudes of orthodox good 
people have no other origin than this 
diffused consciousness of inner contradic- 
tion. Whom dost thou call wicked? He 
who would make all things shameful. 
Shametaced Christians! The shame which 
is modestly bared to the eye of the in- 
finite, transient despondency of infinite 
repentance, is a happy and fruitful 
shame; but the wordy, morose shame, 
injudicious and heedless, of the divided 
man is a devouring shame; it corrodes 
and softens like some humid mildew. 
Sometimes, as the result of sustained 
repression, the domestication of instinct 
succeeds. It submits to the loss of its 
talons and fangs, to the extinction of its 
proud, wild-beast look in the servile ex- 
pression of an ill-nourished slave. Easy- 
going peace of the nice young man, the 
good fellow and the worthy old grand- 
father, dear to those directors who do 
not like disquietude, their own least of 
all. Ah! my dear Father, domestication 
is not a proud fate for a Christian. St. 
Francis did not castrate the wild beasts, 
he subdued them: they came up to him 
to rub their muzzles in the skirts of his 
monk’s robe, still quivering and ready, 
I imagine, to leap and race in his serv- 
ice. This resilient step, this restrained 
vigor and this vibrant willingness to be 
used should be the fruits of instinct dis- 
ciplined by ascesis. Transfiguration, not 
domestication. Instinct flung to earth 
like St. Paul on the road to Damascus 
ought, like him, to rise up at once and 
cry out to the man who has just made 
it feel the weight of his man’s hand: 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Instead of which one wonders whether 
a great deal of the placidity and meek- 
ness, the fidelities and virginities, and 
the understanding and tolerance of 
Christians are other than a premature 
growing-old. The tree is known of its 
fruit. A virtue which depresses is an 
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adulterated virtue. For they are modest 
even in their virtue; for they are desirous 
of ease. We talk of moderation, balance, 
wisdom. Good sleep is sought for, and 
virtues crowned with the poppy. The 
virtue that maketh smaller, emphasizing 
always the dangers of extremism and 
passion, mediocre beauties, resignation 
to the fait accompli, and the value of a 
modest result, to the point of disfiguring 
modesty and prudence, to the point of 
making them intolerable to a proud 
heart. We have distinguished one con- 
temporary party, which is petit bour- 
geois and anti-clerical, by its solicitude 
for everything small. There exists also, 
though nameless, a widespread and 
powerful Christian petit bourgeois party 
—if the adjectives can be associated with- 
out breaking to pieces. All very altke, 
very small, very smooth, very obliging, 
very wearisome. It is not our most attrac- 
tive aspect. We are all 2 little like it on 
account of the times we live in, and for 
that reason the times must be broken 
up. 

The stunting of the Christian life is 
often masked under an illusion, an illu- 
sion of interior aspirations and spiritual 
consolations. The light which modern 
psychiatry has thrown on the morbid 
taste for the “spiritual,” for “higher 
things,” for the ideal and for effusions 
of soul, is apt to illuminate harshly these 
invasions of Christian spirituality by the 
undisciplined imaginings of feeble souls. 
Pierre Janet has described the “feelings 
of elevation” characteristic of certain 
psychoses, the spiritual intoxication, the 
bliss, accompanied, upon an abnormally 
empty psychic foundation, by an affected 
contempt for everyday reality and pre- 
cise tasks. Prinzhorn defined psychosis as 
a considerable affective impoverishment, 
a weakening of vitality accompanied by 
a “hyper-spiritualization’’ (Vergeisterung) 
of the type we have just described. This 
poverty is a serious threat to the ego’s 
self-consciousness and self-esteem. The 
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subject affected cannot bear it. There- 
fore he paints his nudity in order to 
deceive’ himself: he persuades himself 
that he is favored with some flattering 
particularity. Pathological symptoms de- 
velop around this desire for the restitu- 
tion of the self. Psychosis is a grimace 
assumed by the sufferer to hide his in- 
adequacy.® When we turn from psychosis 
to the life-sickness of the deformed and 
the anzmic of the spiritual struggle—we 
find a similar process operating. Vanity 
makes a food of Christian exaltation and 
of the consideration it brings. It takes 
for desire of perfection the desire to en- 
joy the interior emotion and radiance 
of the idea of perfection. As it is too 
weak to pursue a true perfection very 
far, it paints pictures in the clouds of 
beautiful sentiments which serve to mys- 
tify self-esteem. It is these idealistic effu- 
sions, these toogentle or ingenuous 
manners and these habits of inflated or 
piously unctuous speech which seek each 
other out and congregate in little co- 
teries, speaking the language of the par- 
ish, their feebleness keeping them from 
the broad highways and the dangers to 
be met with there. The fighter has noth- 
ing but contempt for these cheap fer- 
vors. We compromise Christianity too 
often by accepting them as touching 
marks of spiritual candor and elevation 
of thought. This Christianity of “fine” 
souls bears all too obviously the hall- 
mark of the debilitated 19th century 
and the dark side of romanticism for it 
not to founder with the age of illusion 
and false graces. 


In this survey of the higher disorders 
of the instincts, a foremost place must 
be given to errors in sexual upbringing. 
The misinterpretation cited earlier on 
the subject of the condemnation of the 
flesh still inspires much confessional 
education and breeds psychological mal- 
formations. A happy sexual adjustment 
in marriage or in celibacy is an indis- 
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pensable condition of equilibrium in 
general—individual, social and spiritual. 
A great many educationists prefer, how- 
ever, to ignore the problems involved 
rather than consider them honestly and 
look for solutions which shall be both 
sane and Christian. There is no doubt 
whatever that to a faulty sexual educa- 
tion must be charged a large part of the 
responsibility for that awkwardness be- 
fore life, that puerile timidity and sense 
of constraint which characterize so many 
Christians in the eyes of the world. 

One mark of the disorder of such 
educations is the inverted obsession with 
sex which they evidence. It seems some- 
times as if the sin, so called, of the flesh 
(how misguidedly, we have seen) were 
not only a, but the capital sin, the very 
center of Christian precept and Chris- 
tian life. Without clearly formulating 
such a conclusion, we treat the adoles- 
cent as if the principal aim of education 
were to deflect him from any fall of this 
nature, even if the means employed be 
of a kind to castrate permanently all his 
energies; even if the state of security we 
establish him in is such as to fix him in 
spiritual cowardice. The error is appar- 
ently not a new one. Listen to Cassian 
already speaking of those good little 
youths, virgin and inoffensive: 


Free of the law of the flesh, they 
think they have no need of the labour 
of abstinence or contrition of heart: 
their security enervates them, and one 
never sees them truly striving to seek 
for or possess perfection of heart, nor 
even to purify themselves of the vices 
of the spirit. 


(Note in passing the heavy hammer- 
blow aimed at restoring the sin of the 
flesh—in the false sense—to the perspec- 
tive of the whole man. And now, to this 
phantom of a Christian, the coup-de- 
grace, delivered in the straightforward 
style of these primitive moralists who do 
not complicate their manners with men- 
tal ornamentations and circumventions.) 
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‘This state, remote from the carnal state, 
is the animal state; for it is to have 
passed from coldness to tepidity, and the 
latter, according to the word of the Lord, 
is the more abominable.”*® How the 
stroke tells! The same bold movement 
of thought raises up our carnal condi- 
tion—body and soul threatened, body 
and soul rallied—and harshly degrades 
to the animal level that wan and sterile 
purity which the moralistic illusion takes 
for spiritual gain. Let moralists be re- 
assured. There is no question of weaken- 
ing, under cover of a necessary reaction, 
the Christian moral discipline. It is a 
question of re-establishing this discipline 
in the full Christian perspective, of rid- 
ding the spiritual life of that animal and 
animalizing obsession which darkens 
more often than liberates it, and of re- 
valuing, to the benefit even of the disci- 
pline of the instincts, all the rest of the 
spiritual field. The Christian who is 
suffocated with shame as much by in- 
difference to others, avarice of heart or 
mere stasis in a mediocre life, as by the 
failings of the flesh, and who, even in 
these, is more fearful of injuring mor- 
tally another life or of insulting the 
divine image within it than of pigeon- 
holing his spiritual records, has begun 
to understand what is meant by a rein- 
statement of asceticism. Liberation of the 
flesh is certainly a basic element in the 
liberation of the spirit: it involves also 
liberation from moral obsession with the 
flesh. 

Every blunder and abuse contributes 
to the development of the obsession. 

An essential condition of adult sexual 
equilibrium, and with it of virility of 
spirit, is the acceptance by the child of 
his sex at as early an age as possible. In- 
voluntary family conspiracies to frustrate 
this acceptance are past counting. Moth- 
ers who like to close their eyes to these 
problems while simultaneously idealiz- 
ing their child and exclaiming against 
the revelations of the Freudian school on 
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the subject of childish sexuality, are 
contradictorily obsessed by the morbid 
fear of seeing their child acknowledge 
and take an interest in his sex. Whence 
follow their puerile and dangerous ma- 
neuvers to retard this revelation: puerile, 
because they do not see that their little 
mysteries and devious ways, their pious 
lies and uneasy jokes, precipitate pre- 
cisely what they want to avoid; danger- 
ous, because they aggravate the dangers 
natural to this after all banal turning- 
point, instead of neutralizing them by 
simple, sensible behavior. To dress girls 
too long as boys and boys too long as 
girls may seem a perfectly innocent 
whim, but it often disguises the mother’s 
rejection of her own sex (in the case 
of a girl), or of the opposite sex (in the 
case of a boy). Of the constraints and 
complicated feelings of shame thus de- 
veloped in the child, there can be no 
question. 

Prolonged dissimulation in matters of 
sexual education is still the rule in most 
Christian families. If, in a determinate 
degree, this is justifiable in whatever 
concerns the relationship between the 
sexes, everyday and clinical experience 
have abundantly demonstrated its harm- 
fulness in anything concerning the very 
prococious childish curiosity about birth 
and the general significance of sexuality. 
By severely repressing the child’s ques- 
tions and surrounding this repression 
with a rather frightening atmosphere of 
mystery, a nucleus of confused guilt is de- 
veloped in him which weighs upon him 
increasingly the further he withdraws 
into secrecy. In more delicate tempera- 
ments this emotional contradiction ir- 
radiates and affects the entire spiritual 
awakening. It initiates at the same time a 
psychic secession which unfits them more 
or less definitely for reality. In addition, 
the parents’ untruthfulness about sex is 
often the child’s first contact with deceit. 
Shocked by it, he is dangerously liable 
to adopt the lie as a means of personal 
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protection: this is the reason why certain 
“good” educations sometimes develop 
such unexpected deceitfulness. The 
adolescent is treated with the same mal- 
adroitness. Certain well-to-do, pious cir- 
cles have a pronounced taste for the 
fragile graces which are imparted by ex- 
cessive timidity and a sensibility as 
tremulous as an acacia tree. They seem, 
indeed, to cultivate them deliberately. 
In reaction against a too-widespread vul- 
garity, a peremptory circle of silence on 
all sexual matters, except the simple fact 
of birth and the duties of womanhood, 
is drawn round the adolescent. How 
many young men are there not in our 
religious colleges whose only knowledge 
of woman is that she is the worst danger 
man can encounter. The holiness of the 
clerical state gives it many peculiar ad- 
vantages in education, but it may be 
that it does not especially prepare the 
priest in other non-clerical ways, and it 
is here that responsibility returns upon 
the family. Of these, the more timorous 
combine with their system of ignorance 
a regime of terror in regard to the very 
least weakness which makes of the young 
Christian, once and for all, a hunted and 
haunted man. Nature is not thereby 
ordered but crazed, and even if it does 
not one day violently overturn its prison, 
the petty deceptions it has been shut up 
in have crushed for good, simple frank- 
ness, cleanness of life and a sturdy facing 
of men and things. 

The influence of Christian mothers in 
the heart of the family is one of the 
glories of the Christian home; but by 
the superior devotion she brings to her 
task, the Christian mother is led to dis- 
guise more subtly than another that ex- 
clusive possessiveness which is the in- 
stinctual reverse of maternal love. But 
where is she to learn a lucid spirituality 
of maternity, lucid and watchful and 
not smothered in ingenuous effusions of 
sentiment? Through her very tenderness 
she tends to hoard her children jealously, 
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especially her sons, and to develop be- 
tween them and herself an excessive and 
somewhat turbid attachment which trami- 
mels their progress towards maturity. 
The half-contempt affected by many men 
towards the care of children is very 
much encouraged by this emotional 
polarization. Maternal fixation has the 
harmful effect of diverting the virile 
energies, which should normally find sex- 
ual expression outside the family, into 
vague sentimentalities and puerile fer- 
vors. However much the unconsciously 
maternal affection might have to suffer 
as a result, it is essential to balance the 
egotistic and totalitarian tendency of 
emotional attachment of the children 
between the two parents and to help 
the former to free themselves progres- 
sively from both father and mother, not 
on the level of profound communion 
but on that of sentimental dependence 
and habits of life. To this end the child 
must early be given a child's life apart 
from the life of the adults; later, com- 
panions, opportunities, responsibilities 
and surroundings other than those of 
the home; and lastly and above all, the 
final breakaway of the eighteenth year 
must be facilitated by prolonged visits 
away from the family. The Christian 
family, more than any other, because its 
bonds are stronger, must guard against 
reckoning the degree of its unity by a 
mere counting of heads under one roof. 
This, beyond any doubt, is a truly 
French error of piety. 

In this same class of error must be 
pointed out a misinterpretation of the 
nature of an “education in purity.”” We 
apologize to the educationist, for we 
shall perhaps take for failure what he 
regards as a success, namely, this nice 
little, rather bewildered, rather dreamy 
—it is difficult to tell which—young man 
presented to us by Cassian. It is con- 
sidered helpful to the welfare of the 
young man to encourage and support 
his habitual idealization of woman and 
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of love. “You cannot set your ideals too 
high,” is the claim. On the contrary, 
they are always set too high when they 
are set outside the perspectives of the 
human condition. It is a real, individual 
woman, with finite beauties and infinite 
weaknesses like his own, that this boy 
must love and guide. The reality of his 
conjugal life will not be the permanent 
exaltation of the realized ideal, that 
“promise which cannot be kept”; it will 
be the permanent adaptation of finite 
to finite, with the help of the infinite, 
certainly, bur a hidden and not always 
apprehensible infinite, and which is not 
at our beck and call. Instead of bringing 
up the adolescent to love reality pas- 
sionately and to detest the illusion which 
apes spiritual aspiration; instead of pre- 
paring him for a real love, delineated 
and limited like all things human, his 
emotional powers are hitched to a sort 
of formless absolute made up of the ex- 
altation of every possible impossibility 
in the realm of unreality. Mariologists 
have already reacted against the disas- 
trous accessory role that an idealistic 
deviation of the cult of the Virgin is 
made to play in this evanescence ot 
Christian virility. The outcome is always 
the same. Either the ideal of marriage 
is set so “high” that the reality of mar- 
riage becomes, especially to girls, an 
object of repulsion, and we get those 
insipid virgins who from their twentieth 
year take to piety as to a house of re- 
treat; or the illusory conception of mar- 
riage survives marriage itself, and, like 
every lie, goes on to sterilize at the root 
a shared life, in imagination false and 
in reality colorless. Or there comes a dis- 
illusionment as brutal as the dream was 
sterile, and God alone knows what giddy 
falls, visible or invisible, issue from such 
disabused “purity.” 


¢ ORDER TO omit none of the debill- 
tating forces of the Christian life, we 
must also give an important place to 
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the deviations of the sense of sin. The 
equilibrium of a bad conscience is one 
of the most difficult to maintain. Men 
appear to be divided into two kinds of 
sufferer: those afflicted with a disorder 
of innocence, and those with a disorder 


of guilt. The first of these afflictions gives 
life a sort of inconsistency, the second, 
an irreducible weight. It would be im- 
possible to over-insist on their equal 


gravity, because the wit, needless to say, 
hardly ever denounces anything but the 
second. Yet a false innocence is an evil 
of the age. Nothing in the Christian 
ethic encourages it; but one can, on 
the other hand, detect in the Christian 
conscience a too-pronounced taste for 
guilt, and experience shows that nothing 
so effeminates as an exaggerated sense 
of guilt. From the regions first affected 
it very soon spreads to the whole sensi- 
bility. Every outside influence is there- 
after seen as a threat, every social rela- 
tionship as a possible judgment, and a 
sort of craven languor tyrannizes over 
the most insignificant of days. 

None of this, however, should be 
charged to the spirituality of sin. The 
Christian sense of sin is essentially the 
awareness of being before God, our rela- 
tion to a being infinitely good and in- 
finitely lovable in regard to whom we 
are always in the wrong. The piercing 
pain that is born of the religious aware- 
ness of perversity should not be mini- 
mized; but it pierces like a goad to the 
very root of soul and flesh, and at once 
is withdrawn by eternal pardon and 
hope. It is of its nature destined to trans- 
form itself from its very first movement 
into abandon and impulse towards a 
redemptive future. Such should be the 
pure religious fact, if pure religious facts 
existed in concrete men. Depending on 
the psychological organism it penetrates 
into, it sets up more or less serious dis- 
turbances in which it is more or less 
intimately involved. The most frequent 
of these is the excessive persistence of 
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the bitterness and discouragement caused 
by falling into error. There is no more 
delicate task than the tracing of those 
often unexplored frontiers which sepa- 
rate the psychological from the spiritual. 
There is none more essential if we are 
not to lay upon spiritual values an un- 
due responsibility for the more or less 
turbid effects they produce in their pas- 
sage through nature. Contrition is a 
burn whose curative value is never to 
be estimated by the intensity of the out- 
cry it provokes. That depends on each 
of us, and human, all too human feelings 
are dangerously liable to obstruct the 
pathways of the supernatural state. 


But how is one to recognize, it will 
be asked, the spilling-over of natural 
feelings upon supernatural inspirations? 
Thus: by a bitter complaisance, and by 
that tristitia that all spiritual writers 
have condemned as a pernicious and 
sterile melancholy, turned back upon the 
past, the outcome of failure and an ob- 
stacle to recovery. As only one out of 
many, let us listen to him of whom 
Sainte-Beuve said that he was not a dove 
but an eagle of sweetness; who resists 
every attempt at emasculation—and God 
knows he has suffered many—who one 
day took for his device, “Rather I die 
than leave hold,” and demanded souls 
“independent, vigorous, and not femi- 
nine”’—the gentle, stubborn Francis de 
Sales. “Pay no attention,” “let it blow 
over,” “despise it,” he wrote constantly 
to his penitents, and especially to the 
women among them. To one: 


“No, my daughter, look neither to 
the left nor to the right. There, I do 
not mean to say that you are not to 
look at all, no; but I mean: do not 
look for your own amusement, to 
trouble and twine your spirit with 
considerations you would not know 
how to disentangle yourself from... . 
You are afraid of fear, then you are 
afraid of being afraid of fear; you are 
angered by your anger, then you are 
angered by being angered by aa- 
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ger ...; and the whole is like those 
circles which form in water when one 
throws a stone into it, for first a little 
circle forms, and that one forms a 
larger one, and that one another one. 
What is the remedy, my dear 
Daughter? After the grace of God, it 
is not to be so scrupulous. Laugh at 
most of these moods, do not worry 
yourself thinking how to get rid of 
them; laugh at them, turn to some 
occupation as a diversion, try to sleep 
well,”’ 1° 
And another day when he was in a 
humorous mood: ““Mon Dieu, my Daugh- 
ter, I could wish that the skin of your 
heart were a little thicker so that you 
were not kept from sleeping by fleas.” 
Paradoxes of the Christian struggle! A 
little while ago the Christian life had 
to be protected from over-serenity, now 
it has to be snatched from the demons 
of melancholy. Is Christian anguish on 
this account to be relaxed? “Try to sleep 
well,” “have a thick skin”: this lightness 
of touch with the things of God, so 
French, so mediterranean, is liable to 
deceive imperious spirits into thinking 
it frivolous transcendence by reserve 
rather than by effect. It does not, how- 
ever, prevent the saint from reaching in- 
to the heart of our complaisances with a 
single thrust: they are “restlessness of the 
will,” “want of resignation” !: an at- 
tachment of the sinful self to its own 
intricacies, a timorous fascination which 
clouds the spirit’s gaze towards the bet- 
ter. “And mark well these cardinal 
points that I am about to give you: your 
trouble comes from your fearing vices 
more than you love virtues.”!* For this 
contraction of spiritual consciousness, a 
remedy: “Keep your heart spacious.” 
Spacious; in other words, to the scale of 
God, that scale that the vast frescoes of 
the Pater and the Credo give, before we 
come to our little personal affairs and 
our little domestic regrets. 


The varieties of virile decadence are 
innumerable. Exuberance and the false 


display of strength or eloquence some- 
times hide it under the appearance of 
a vigor too ostentatious to be genuine. 
Hence the out-of-breath tone of the reli- 
gious literature of the last century, that 
painful effort to animate the poverty of 
expression of a period gutted by spiritu- 
alistic compromise and religious senti- 
mentality. To read Hello when we have 
Pascal! Ten exclamations for one ex- 
perienced reality! I do not doubt that 
Hello burned wih pascalian fervor, but 
that sustained loftiness, that evangelical 
thunder, that rarefaction of the idea in 
the period and of faith in wordy effu- 
sions—what are we to say of these? To 
give these fervid writings to our young 
people is, | am afraid, like putting mus- 
kets in their hands for a modern war. 
Fortunately, they lose the taste for them. 
I rate even lower, for toughening their 
faith, a certain dogmatic fanaticism 
which asks nothing more than to hear 
vehement talk like its own on the sub- 
ject of established religion. The sole 
spiritual strength is that which springs 
from interior richness, and verbal inso- 
lence is not in the style of Christian 
strength. 

This abundance of words and this tur- 
gidity of heart are akin to the outpour- 
ings of feeling which inflate the togas 
of our statues and annually submerge 
tons of pious literature under torrents 
of syrup. It is an effect, certainly, but the 
effect becomes cause. Children whose re- 
ligious sensibility is formed on the poetry 
of sentimental hymns—when we have the 
Psalms, when we have the canticles, 
when we have, after all, living musicians 
and poetsi—young girls who unaware 
confound their own most troubled selves 
with the tumultuous effusions of bou- 
doir books of piety, parishioners who are 
taught beauty by painted plaster, sin- 
cerity by imitation marble, simplicity by 
gesticulating virgins and gildings with- 
out end, mystery by hyperbole, militant 
hardness by the insipid smile which has 
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been made the attribute of sanctity, 
deep, silent, luminous Christian suffer- 


ing by cries and declamations, how are 
they now to find the path of true 
strength? 

Certain refined souls, seized with dis- 
gust for these vulgar methods of appeal, 
offer us a remedy in the subtleties of the 
heart. They dissect the five-and-forty 
stages of fervor from their privileged 
reserved seat to the altar and back, like 
a drama of love or the chase. They write 
large books about it with themselves as 
illustration of the text. Blessed are my 
readers, for in me they shall see God. 
Too many impressionable young people 
are attracted by such bait and tempted 
to take the preciosities of their puberty 
for the quintessence of faith. Shrewd in- 
deed are they; their virtues have shrewd 
fingers. But they lack fists; their fingers 
do not know how to creep behind fists. 
A religion of the finger-tips takes hold 
of nothing, not even of the kingdom of 


God. Violent: rapiunt illud. 





i They are prefigured in the biological order. 
The masculine organism, from inferior beings 
right up to the human spermatozoon and the 
adult man, is distinctively a powerful machine 
of a highly efhicient driving-power. As opposed 
to woman, man commands great pulmonary 
capacity and a greater number of red corpus- 
cles; an impressive muscular apparatus as well 
as reserve tissues. Such an organism is not made 
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for immobility and conservation, but for move- 
ment and initiative and their correlatives, work, 
danger, struggle. 

2Cf. Prat: La Théologie de saint Paul, I, 279 
et seq.; Il, 60 et seq.; “All that is transitory, 
perishable, earthly, takes the name of flesh, and 
all there is of eternal, of incorruptible or of 
heavenly, enters the category of the spirit’; p. 
815: “If the spirit designates the whole of man 
such as he is remade by grace, the flesh desig- 
nates the whole of man such as sin has made 
him"; p. 487.— Cf. also Festugiére: L’idéal re- 
ligieux des Grecs et l’Evangile, Excursus B. 

8 For instance: On the Love of God, ch. VIII. 

4 Letters, Letter XI. 

5 The statistics are Catholic. The small French 
Protestant minority could affect neither propor- 
tions nor result. 

6“Oh, did spiritual persons but know how much 
good and what great abundance of spirit they 
lose through not seeking to raise up their de- 
sires above childish things, and how they would 
find in this simple spiritual food the sweetness 
of all things, if they desired not to taste those 
things.” St. John of the Cross, The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel, Bk. 1, ch. V, para. 4 (Allison 
Peers translation). 

7 This conclusion was, like many others arrived 
at by modern psychology, clearly formulated by 
Nietzsche: Dawn of Day, aph. 109. The effects of 
repression and its disguises are described by him 
in terms of astonishing precision if one remem- 
bers that they anticipate Freud by half a cen- 
tury (for instance: The traveller and his shad- 
ow, Pt. Il, aph. 83). 

SAllers gives a like interpretation. 

%* Teachings of the Desert Fathers, ch. XVII. 
10'To Madame de Chantal, Oeuvres completes, 
vol. III of the letters, p. 373. 

11 Jbid., p. 385. 

12 Ibid., p. 354. 





THE SPIRIT AND TECHNIQUES 
OF GANDHIAN NON-VIOLENCE 


“I take it, Mr. Gandhi, that you are 
the author of the satyagraha move- 
ment,” began Lord Hunter. Gandhi 
said, ““Yes, Sir.” 

Lord Hunter: “Will you explain it 
briefly?” 

Gandhi: “It is a movement intended 
to replace methods of violence and 
a movement based entirely upon 
truth,””} 


wu he made this reply to Lord 

Hunter, the president of the com- 
mission of inquiry into the bloody out- 
bursts that had just taken place at 
Amritsar (March and April of 1919), 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi must 
have been summoning up all his faith 
in the power of non-violence. In order 
to protest against the Rowlatt Act of 
March 18, 1919, which continued the 
rigors of wartime just when India was 
expecting to receive Dominion status as 
a reward for its assistance to Great Bri- 
tain, Gandhi had called upon his coun- 
trymen to stage a general hartal.* From 
the first, Gandhi had conducted this 
campaign under the banner of Satya- 
graha, or non-violence, but the people 
—who, Gandhi was obliged to admit, 
“rarely become virtuous for virtue’s sake; 
they become virtuous from necessity’ ® 
—had not yet served their harsh appren- 
ticeship of “self-suffering,”’ and they re- 
sponded to the unjust violence of the 
law with violent disturbances and massa- 
cres. The subsequent repression by the 
English was frightful. It was then that 
General Dwyer acquired what was to be 
a lasting reputation as a_ bloodthirsty 








Father Chaigne is a Franciscan priest 
working in Paris; his article appeared 


first in Esprit (July-August 1960). 
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scoundrel, by following up prolonged 
firing on an unarmed crowd with the 
infamous “crawling order” (every Indi- 
an who passed a certain street, where 
an English schoolmistress had been at- 
tacked, had to crawl! on all fours). Gan- 
dhi had suffered a total and decisive 
defeat; once again the cycle of violence 
had begun to develop, and he had been 
in some measure responsible, because he 
had deceived himself as to the spiritual 
maturity of his people and launched 
them too hastily on the narrow path of 
truth (satya) and love (ahimsa). It was 
bitter experiences of this kind that 
Gandhi had in mind when he wrote, in 
one of his 1930 Letters to the Ashram: 
“The path of Truth is as narrow as it 
is straight. Even so is that of ahimsa. It 
is like balancing oneself on the edge of 
a sword. By concentration an acrobat 
can walk on a rope. But the concentra- 
tion required to tread the path of truth 
and ahimsa is far greater. The slightest 
inattention brings one tumbling to the 
ground.’’4 


Emerging from discouragement and 
near despair, ashamed both for his peo- 
ple and for the adversary, aware that 
the staid Lord Hunter, an eminent jur- 
ist who detested fanaticism of any kind, 
must regard him as one of those hothead 
agitators who were obstructing the im- 
position of English “Order” on the 
squalid anarchy of India, Gandhi still 
managed to express calmly and lucidly 


the two essential and inseparable aspects 


of Satyagraha: “a movement intended to 
replace the methods of violence with 
non-violent methods’’—this is the “tech- 
nical” aspect of Satyagraha, its practical 


strength—and “a movement based en- 
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tirely on Truth’—and this is its “mysti- 
cal” aspect, its spiritual strength, and 
even, as we shall see later, its religious 
spirit. In thus summing up, at a moment 
especially critical for the future of his 
people, what he understood by Satya- 
graha, Gandhi teaches us that one can 
be a satyagrahi® only by basing the right- 
ness of the plan and the action on a 
mystique, on philosophic and religious 
certitudes; otherwise, the satyagrahi will 
vacillate according to the state of his 
emotions and go back to obeying the 
visceral laws of the brute, which are 
laws of violence. “Violence is the law 
of the brute. The law of man is non- 
violence.”’® 

Today it is this intimate union be- 
tween the mystique of Satyagraha and 
its techniques that we of the West espe- 
cially need to recall. In our legitimate 
search for effective means we are often 
tempted to experiment with non-violence 
when other means of pressure have 
failed. Hardly have our voices recovered 
from too much shouting and our sweat 
dried after frenzied clashes when we set 
about to “practice” non-violence, hoping 
that it will be effective here and now. 
But for Gandhi there was no direct pas- 
sage from violence to non-violence; a 
detour by way of mediation on profound 
truths and adherence with one’s entire 
being to a new vision of the world and 
of man is always necessary. We must 
prepare ourselves to act effectively by 
extracting and purifying the 


conditions for the universal applica- 
tion of the Gandhian message. One of 
these conditions is that we recognize 
how important it is that any endeavor 
to provide non-violence with vigor 
and scope in the Western world should 
rid itself of a certain exoticism, which 
was difficult to avoid in the beginning, 
but the persistence of which can be 
detected in the very word non- 
violence, a too literal rendering of the 
Sanskrit ahimsa. We must perceive 
the symptom of our imperfect assimi- 
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lation in the fact that we still find 
ourselves unable to devise a better 
translation. Gandhi was the one who 
made the breakthrough in the matter 
of employing non-violent methods for 
the solution of political and social 
disputes. He was able to do this in 
part because he was borne along by 
the powerful current of non-violence 
that springs from the depths of Indian 
life. Gandhi knew how to manipulate 
this force with consummate art. But 
being a man of action rather than a 
philosopher or a historian, he mani- 
pulated it by instinct. It remains for 
others to make the necessary discrimi- 
nations and transpositions.* 


This is very much to the point. Satya- 
graha comes to us illumined by the aura 
surrounding the great spiritual figure 
of Gandhi and reinforced by the some- 
what mysterious beliefs of Hinduism. 
Here and there we can discern Christian 
influences, but their tonality is not very 
familiar to us, because they stem from 
liberal Anglo-Saxon Christianity and the 
Christian utopianism of Tolstoy. In 
short, we shrink, more or less consciously, 
from accepting Gandhian non-violence 
in toto to the degree that we scent be- 
neath its immediately acceptable aspects 
—the techniques of non-violence them- 
selves—a religious coloration of too spe- 
cial a kind. The time has certainly 
passed when the religious message of 
India could be vulgarly presented by 
theosophy in the form of a distressing 
syncretistic jumble. Nevertheless, I think 
it is the lack of cultural and religious 
adaptation of Gandhian Satyagraha, 
deeply marked as it is by Hinduism—a 
religion to which the West remains ab- 
solutely impervious—that conceals from 
us its profound truth and the “condi- 
tions for universal application of the 
Gandhian message.”” Thus when we have, 
for sound reasons, decided to retain 
from Gandhian Satyagraha only its tech- 
niques of political action, we discard 
what strikes us as unacceptable on reli- 
gious or metaphysical grounds, and this 
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holds true whether we are Christians or 
not. But aside from the fact that such 
a rejection can sometimes serve as a pre- 
text for getting rid at one stroke of all 
reference to the supernatural, we thereby 
seriously falsify Gandhi's teaching, which 
was always fundamentally spiritual and 
even theistic. Hence it is indeed vitally 
important that we “make the necessary 
discriminations and transpositions” and, 
if possible, attempt to graft on to the 
profundities of Christianity what has up 
to now been nurtured by the spiritual 
traditions of Hinduism. 

But I hope I do not seem to be antici- 
pating conclusions that only an objective 
study of Gandhian thought could enable 
us to formulate. If I have just now 
spoken overtly of Christianity it was not 
from a vain concern to restore all things 
to Christ and to the Church, but simply 
in order to pose from the outset the 


primary question in regard to a Western 


non-violence in our day: is an adaptation 
of Gandhian Satyagraha possible, and if 
it is, can a Westernized Satyagraha be 
supplied with a metaphysical inspiration 
other than that of Christianity? I am not 
speaking of a directly and “narrowly” 
Catholic inspiration; rather I am think- 
ing of what may be called the philoso- 
phia perennis, largely dependent upon 
Christian principles, which is to the 
West what Hinduism is to India. In 
doing this, I am not trying, in the inter- 
ests of a hypothetical unity of action 
among men of good will, to dissolve the 
hard core of Roman Catholic dogma; I 
am merely endeavoring to extend, in 
the widest possible fashion, the human 
sphere in which Gandhian Satyagraha 
can operate, because it encounters there 
a sufficiently “spiritualist” consensus. In 
a word, Satyagraha is possible, even in 
the midst of the widest religious toler- 
ance, only if that tolerance “does not 
upset the distinction between right and 
wrong, or good and evil.” ® Gandhi flatly 
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declares that “the acceptance of the doc- 
trine of Equality of Religions does not 
abolish the distinction between religion 
and irreligion. We do not propose to 
cultivate tolerance for irreligion.’’® It is 
this position that will impel the univer- 
sally tolerant Gandhi to distrust those 
who do not accept the philosophic “vital 
minimum,” and he will write, on No 
vember 6, 1946: ‘““They [the Communists] 
do not make any distinction between 
fair and foul, truth and falsehood.” 
Such an attitude in effect renders Satya- 
graha strictly impossible. 

To some these remarks will appear 
needlessly severe and limiting; they have 
at least a certain maieutic value in en- 
abling us to proceed to a rapid survey 
of Gandhian thought. 


Satyagraha as the Art of 
Living and Dying 


[ J’ To Now I have used two terms as 


if they were interchangeable: Satya- 
graha, and the one that is more familiar 
to us, non-violence. And yet they do not 
refer to an identical reality. Whether 
we intend it or not, following in this 
respect the very “logic” of human na- 
ture, we have a tendency to see in non- 
violence only its practical aspect of “‘pas- 
sive resistance,” and some recent French 
experiments confirm such a restricted in- 
terpretation. In the first days of Gandhi's 
“experiments with truth,” conducted in 
1906 in South Africa, when he was, as 
a “practical idealist,’’™* looking for a 
course of action that would liberate the 
Indian minority in the Transvaal, he 
was moved to reflect on the name of the 
movement he intended to promote. “I 
then used the term ‘passive resistance’ 
in describing it. . . . As the struggle ad- 
vanced, the phrase ‘passive resistance’ 
gave rise to confusion. . . . I therefore 
corrected it to ‘Satyagraha.’ Truth (Satya) 
implies love, and firmness (agraha) en- 
genders and therefore serves as a syno- 
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nym for force. I thus began to call the 
Indian movement ‘Satyagraha, that is 
to say, the Force which is born of Truth 
and Love.” 


Gandhi then devotes a chapter to ex- 
plaining why the expression “passive 
resistance” seemed to him detrimental to 
a clear understanding of his endeavor. 
It suggests weakness, whereas spiritual 
strength was an indispensable qualifica- 
tion in those whom Gandhi wanted to 
enlist. To make the point clear, Gandhi 
sketches a parallel between the non- 
violent action of the first Christians and 
the kind he expects from the satyagrahis. 
“There are not many cases in history 
of passive resistance in that sense of 
Satyagraha. . . . The phrase passive resist- 
ance was not employed to denote the 
patient suffering of oppression by thou- 
sands of devout Christians in the early 
days of Christianity. I would therefore 
class them as Satyagrahis. And if their 
conduct be described as passive resist- 
ance, passive resistance becomes synony- 
mous with Satyagraha.”!% In the end 
it does not matter very much what word 
we use, as long as we are agreed on the 
thing; by now it is evident that the core 
of Gandhian action is spiritual strength, 
and not weakness or cowardice. ‘“Non- 
violence is not a cover for cowardice, but 
it is the supreme virtue of the brave. 
Exercise of non-violence requires far 
greater bravery than that of swordsman- 
ship. .. . Non-violence . . . presupposes 
ability to strike.” 14 

But what is this non-violence, and why 
is it superior to violence, not simply 
pure and unprovoked violence, but even 
a violence that is entirely bound up with 
the defense, and if need be, the restora- 
tion of right? This is not the place to 
show that Gandhi's answer to this ques- 
tion is comprehensive, subtle, and 
shrewd, proceeding from an analysis of 
violence as destructive of human beings, 
a cancer that consumes the man who 
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gives himself over to it, even when he 
does so with good intentions and sound 
arguments. Nor could we dream of ex- 
amining here in detail the religious and 
philosophical sources of Gandhian non- 
violence. Let us say simply that for 
Gandhi the superiority of non-violence 
to violence is before everything else 
axiomatic, and that it also derives from 
religious experience, from meditation on 
the ways of God. 


To those who would insist, as Leibniz 
did, on “demonstrating the axioms them- 
selves,’ Gandhi would reply that it is 
not so much a question of suppressing 
violence as of overcoming it with a kind 
of “super-violence”’ that disarms violence 
while retaining all of its efficacy. Basic- 
ally, Gandhi was a man of great clarity. 
Having verified from history and his 
own experience that violence engenders 
further violence, and that the victor of 
the moment very quickly sees his victory 
contested by the vanquished—if I may 
be pardoned this caricature of the 


Master-Slave dialectic—he rose up against 
the many-sided muddle that is the con- 
sequence of this “natural” law of hu- 
manity. His own way of “entering into” 
the dialectic was to introduce love as a 
means of arresting the infernal cycle of 
recurrent violence. 


That this kind of intervention into 
the Hegelian “fatality” should be very 
close to Christianity will not surprise 
those of us who are Christians, who 
know that Love does not conceal itself 
from any sincere search and who can 
comprehend in the light of Christianity 
the serious and profound character of 
the Gandhian approach. Like St. John, 
Gandhi could say: “We have believed 
in Love.” Gandhian Satyagraha is thus 
a kind of faith without the faith, an 
approximation of primordial mystery. 
The Mahatma put his finger on the 
central truth, the divine secret that en- 
ables men to dispel the “enchantment” 
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of violence: Charity. These matters 


ought to be discussed with more care 
and at greater length, but we must con- 
tent ourselves with the following quo- 
tation: 


I do believe that, where there is only 
a choice between cowardice and vio- 
lence, I would advise violence. 
But I believe that non-violence is in- 
finitely superior to violence, forgive- 
ness is more manly than punishment. 
Forgiveness adorns a soldier. But 
abstinence is forgiveness only when 
there is the power to punish: it 1s 
meaningless when it pretends to pro- 
ceed from a helpless creature... . I 
have therefore ventured to place be- 
fore India the ancient law of self- 
sacrifice. For satyagraha and its off- 
shoots, non-cooperation and civil re- 
sistance, are nothing but new names 
for the law of suffering. The rishis, 
who discovered the law of non- 
violence in the midst of violence, were 
greater geniuses than Newton. They 
were themselves greater warriors than 
Wellington. Having themselves known 
the use of arms, they realized their 
uselessness, and taught a weary world 
that its salvation lay not through vio- 
lence but through non-violence. Non- 
violence in its dynamic condition 
means conscious suffering. It does not 
mean ineek submission to the will of 
the evil-doer, but it means putting 
one’s whole soul against the will of 
the tyrant. Working under this law 
of our being, it is possible for a single 
individual to defy the whole might 
of an unjust empire to save his honor, 
his religion, his soul, and lay the 
foundation for that empire's fall or 
its regeneration. '° 
“The Force which is born of Truth 
and Love.’ Henceforth we know what 
to make of the human resonance of this 


force, but what is it that Gandhi means 
by Truth? 


The word “Satya” (Truth) is derived 
from “‘Sat,’”’ which means being. And 
nothing is or exists in reality except 
Truth. That is why “Sat” or Truth 
is perhaps the most important name 
of God. In fact it 1s more correct to 
say that Truth is God, than to say 


that God is Truth ... it will be rea- 
lized that “Sat” or “Satya” is the only 
correct and fully significant name for 
God.,’’ 15 


In answering a queston that was put 
to him during the course of the third 
Lausanne meeting, in May 1931, “Why 
do you identify God with Truth?” Gan- 
dhi was induced to explain his thought 
in words of prime importance, which 
Romain Rolland recorded in his Journal. 
After recalling that the “Hindu scrip- 
tures recognize a thousand names for 
God,” that Islam has a like superabun- 
dance, and that the name of Love ap- 
plied to God by Christians seemed to 
him particularly 


exact, Gandhi con- 


tinued: 


If it is possible in human language 
to present the most complete descrip- 
tion of God, I conclude that for me 
God is Truth. But two years ago, I 
went a step further and said that 
Truth is God. I arrived at this con- 
clusion after an unceasing quest for 
truth, which began about filty years 
ago. I then discovered that the closest 
approach to Truth is made by way of 
Love.” Gandhi proceeds to demon- 
strate that while Love has many 
meanings, Truth has only one, and 
that the atheists themselves do not 
doubt the power of Truth, which en- 
ables them, in the fervent pursuit of 
Truth, ultimately to meet with that 
living Absolute which believers call 
God.'® 


Let us momentarily interrupt Gandhi's 
discourse to take our bearings in regard 
to this important question of the truth. 
There is no doubt now that God is 
involved, but to acknowledge this is in 
no way to imply that Satyagraha is a 
dogma or a new religion. “Truth is 


God’’—such a proposition does not pre- 
tend to constitute a precise definition of 
God’s being: Gandhi is not doing the 
work of the theologian or the philoso- 
pher; he is attempting only to mark out 
the path of right action. Life in Truth 
—Gandhi's Truth is a Truth for the sake 
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of life and within life, and it is in this 
perspective that he speaks of a Truth- 
God. It follows that the Mahatma does 
not concern himself with the various 
definitions of God proposed by the great 
religions; on the contrary, he remarks 
in the passage under discussion that 
“millions have exploited the name of 
God and committed atrocities in his 
name.” 17 Gandhi, who is a seeker after 
truth, is not seeking a truth that will 
divide, but one sufhciently large to be 
inclusive—he even speaks of “swimming 
in the depths of the ocean of Truth’** 
—a truth in whose depths men will find 
it possible to encounter one another and 
communicate with one another, and it 
seems to him obvious that only God is 
sufficiently vast to encompass all men. 


Gandhi does not have a utilitarian no- 
tion of God; on the contrary, he insists 
on the importance for believers of fidelli- 
ty to the different conceptions of God 
held by the great religions. “This mes- 
senger of peace must have equal regard 
for all the principal religions of the 
earth. Thus, if he is a Hindu, he will 
respect the other faiths current in India. 
He must, therefore, possess a knowledge 
of the general principles of the different 
faiths professed in the country.’’!® As 
for himself, Gandhi insists that he is an 
orthodox Hindu: “I believe in the Vedas, 
the Upanishads, the Puranas, and all 
the Hindu sacred writings, and conse- 
quently in avatars and reincarnation.” 7° 
But he is convinced that Truth is vaster 
than the particular truths of religions, 
that Love is vaster than the charity of 
Christians or Buddhists, that the aggre- 
gate of men of good will is vaster than 
the Church of Christians or the commu- 
nity of believers in Islam. That is why 
he demands on the one hand that we 
prescind from the grounds of division 


between believers of diverse origins, and 
on the other, that all men be reunited 
in the most exalted notion of God that 
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underlies the inspiration of all reli- 
gions.*} 

It is therefore from Truth (God) that 
the strength wells up which enables a 
man to act uprightly and distinguish 
between good and evil, truth and false- 
hood. We shall not go back over the 
quotations from Gandhi given in the 
introduction which demonstrate the 
Mahatma’s adherence to an objective 
conception of the order of the world and 
the nature of man. It is evident that 
Gandhi has his own weltanschauung, 
constructed around the idea of God, se- 
creted by God like coral, or better, dis- 
covering its rhythm and vital structure 
with God as a module. Gandhi holds 
that only faith in God enables a man 
to discover his own personal truth and 
thus become a satyagrahi. At the outset 
of an article on “Socialism,” written in 
1947, Gandhi declares: “Truth and 
ahimsa is likely to break down at the 
critical moment. Hence I have said that 
truth is God. This God is a living Force. 
Our life is of that Force. .. . He who 
denies the existence of that great Force, 
denies to himself the use of that inex- 
haustible Power and thus remains im- 
potent.”* Innumerable writings of 
Gandhi affirm that God is absolutely 
indispensable for the accomplishment ot 
the work of non-violence; almost all of 
them repeat this refrain: “A non-violent 
man can do nothing save by the power 
and grace of God.” 23 

The rest of the Mahatma’s declaration 
at the third Lausanne meeting will en- 
able us to understand the role that Love 
plays in Satyagraha. This revelation of 
the nature of Gandhian ahimsa will at 
the same time augment our understand- 
ing of Truth (God), because, and the 
point must be emphasized here, for 
Gandhi the discovery of Truth is not 
the prerogative of the intellect alone; 
experience of life is required, as well as 
ascetic training in day-to-day self-mastery. 
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“But what then is Truth?’”’ Gandhi was 
asked. 


That is a difficult question, but I 
have resolved it for myself by saying 
that it is what the interior voice tells 
us. . . . We observe that the human 
mind works through countless inter- 
mediaries and that the evolution of 
the human mind is not identical at 
all. It follows that what is truth for 
one can be error for another. ‘Those 
who have made experiments have 
come to the conclusion that certain 
conditions must be observed when 
you make these experiments. Just as 
there are certain scientific courses of 
instruction that must precede scienti- 
fic experiments, a strict preliminary 
discipline is necessary to qualify a 
person to conduct experiments in the 
domain of the spirit. That is why 
everyone must acquire precise knowl- 
edge of his own limitations, before 
speaking of his interior voice. We 
have the conviction, based on experi- 
ence, that those who would individ- 
ually pursue Truth, considered as 
God, must take upon themselves cer- 
tain vows, for example, the Vow of 
Truthfulness, the Vow of Brahma- 
charya (chastity)—for it is not pos- 
sible to share our love of Truth with 
anything else—the Vow of Non-Vio- 
lence, the Vow of Poverty, and the 
Vow of Non-Possession. If you do not 
impose these five vows on yourself, 
you cannot embark on the experiment 
of Truth. There are other prescribed 
conditions, but I cannot go into all 
of them. Suffice it to say that those 
who have made these experiments 
know that it is not for everyone to 
claim that be is listening to the voice 
of conscience. . . . All that I can tell 
you, in full humility, is that the truth 
cannot be discovered by anyone who 
has not acquired a strong sense of 
humility.” *4 


This extremely lucid passage, in which 
Gandhi packs into a few compact sen- 
tences the essence of his message of de- 
liverance, provides us with the key to 
his conception of Truth (God) as dis- 
closing itself to a man through the “still 
small voice” of conscience, and the indis- 
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pensable conditions for access to that 
Truth, namely, a whole ensemble of 
imperative moral regulations and vows 
that a man undertakes to observe to- 
wards God and towards himself. And it 
is only in company with these ascetic 
methods, or rather with the five funda- 
mental vows,*5 that we find the non- 
violence that at this point engages our 
attention. 


Non-violence is a most unfortunate 
English rendering of the expression 
Ahimsa, whose exact Sanskrit meaning is 
non-evil, the a being privative and himsa 
deriving from the root hins, to injure, 
kill, or destroy. But ahimsa is a great 
deal more than a negative concept: it 
signifies renunciation of the willingness 
to kill or do harm. “Ahimsa is not the 
crude thing it has been made to appear. 
Not to hurt any living thing is no doubt 
part of ahimsa. But it is its least expres- 
sion. The principle of ahimsa is hurt by 
every evil thought, by undue haste, by 
lying, by hatred, by wishing ill to any- 
body. It is also violated by holding on 
to what the world needs.” In short, 
ahimsa is nothing more nor less than 
Love, in the most vigorous meaning that 
Christian tradition has assigned to that 
word. 

It is clear that this universal charity 
cannot be separated from Truth (God); 
it is one of the very passageways to 
Truth (God), and in conjunction with 
the other virtues that it “informs,” in 
the scholastic sense of the term, it intro- 
duces the satyagrahi to upright living 
and the influx of the power of divine 
grace. So much so that it can truly be 
said that “non-violence,” or rather love, 
is only one aspect, although no doubt an 
essential one, of a much wider moral 
ensemble; it is the emergence on the 
plane of life and direct action of a total 
attitude, one element of Gandhian an- 
thropology. We have become accustomed 
to considering ahimsa as above all a 
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means of pressure, a political and social 
technique, but we must emphasize that 
for Gandhi non-violence (love) is a vir- 
tue for every-day and not just for times 
of trouble. It is in the measure that the 
satyagrahi has daily performed the difh- 
cult experiment of ahimsa that he will 
be found ready on the day of trial. 
Furthermore, ahimsa is after all only 
a means of access to Truth (God) and 
the consequent enjoyment of interior 
peace: 

Without ahimsa it is not possible to 
seek and find Truth. Ahimsa and 
Truth are so intertwined that it is 
practically impossible to disentangle 
and separate them. They are like two 
sides of a coin or rather of a smooth 
unstamped metallic disc. Who can 
say which is the obverse and which ts 
the reverse? Nevertheless, ahimsa is 
the means. Truth is the end.*? 

In order that the “still small voice,” 
which is the echo in man of the word 
of God, be clearly apprehended and cor- 
rectly interpreted, the satyagrahi must 


‘ 


enter upon a spiritual struggle “as bru- 
tal as the battles of men,” but in which 
the principal enemy that must be over- 
come is none other than the self. The 
five vows—truthfulness, chastity, non- 
violence, poverty, non-possession—are the 
ascetic resources for this daily struggle 
and they are all comprised in the notion, 
an essential one for Gandhi, of tapasya. 
“The test of love is tapasya and tapasya 
means self-suffering.”*5 This term con- 
notes the ideas of religious penitence, 
austerity, and sacrifice; it points to the 
deep significance of the life of the true 
satyagrahi. 

This continual self-abnegation, which 
is in turn dependent on the different 
activities of the satyagrahi and according 
to the circumstances of his life, chastity, 
control of the senses, non-violence, etc., 
is not something shut in upon itself. The 
satyagrahi is not a hermit who breaks 
with the world and abandons it to its 
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lot of violence and death. Gandhian self- 
abnegation overflows into yajna, self- 
sacrifice. “Yajna means an act directed 
to the welfare of others, done without 
desiring any return for it, whether of a 
temporal or spiritual nature.”?® This 
service to others, which is a fruit of love, 
must display itself in the drab banality 
of everyday existence; it must also be 
prepared to extend itself even unto 
death. “‘[Sacrifice] cannot be undertaken 
mechanically. It is a powerful thing but 
a dangerous thing if handled amateur- 
ishly. It requires complete self-purifica- 
tion, much more than what is required 
in facing death even with retaliation in 
mind. One such act of perfect sacrifice 
would sufhice for the whole world. Such 
is held to be Jesus’ example.’’*° In tran- 
scribing these words, written by Gandhi 
in October 1946, we cannot help think- 
ing of what the Mahatma was to say on 
January 29, 1948, the eve of his death, 
to a friend who seemed troubled: “If I 
have to die at the hand of a fanatic, I 
will die joyfully and, I hope, without 
the slightest hatred. May God be in my 
heart and on my lips at that moment.’’3! 
God was present at the rendezvous, “in 
the Mahatma’s heart and on his lips’’: 
his last word was Rama, God. The 
perfect Yajna, the pure sacrifice that 
Gandhi demanded of satyagrahis, he 
embodied in himself, for the benefit of 
‘Mother India” and the preservation of 
peace between India and Pakistan. 
Gandhi was on his way to the daily 
prayer meeting when he received square 
in the chest the three bullets that ended 
his life. It is significant that the Mahat- 
ma was assassinated while he was about 
what can be called his essential task, his 
duty in life: prayer. Gandhi, the man 
of prayer, had often insisted on the need 
for prayer in order to insure integrity of 


living and genuine efficacy on the part 
of the satyagrahi. “Prayer,’’ he wrote in 


1946, “is not an old woman’s idle amuse- 
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ment. Properly understood and applied, 
it is the most potent instrument of ac- 
tion.” 82 Only prayer makes possible the 
interior discovery of non-violence. “Life 
is a very complex thing, and truth and 
non-violence present problems which 
often defy analysis and judgment. One 
discovers truth and the method of apply- 
ing it, z.e., Satyagraha or soul force, by 
patient endeavor and silent prayer.” ** 
The Gandhian fast can be fully under- 
stood only in this context of prayer. 
Before being a technique or a means of 
pressure 


(not against anyone or any- 
thing, but to call attention to an error 
or an injustice that ought to be removed, 
in which case it is only “the last weapon 


in the armory of the votary of ahim- 
sa’’34), fasting is abandonment to the 
tranquility of God. “Knowing myself to 
be impotent, I placed my head on the 
lap of God. That is the profound mean- 
ing of my fast.’’ 5 

When the life of the satyagrahi is 
wholly submissive, not only externally 
but also to the gentle but powerful sua- 
sions of truth and love, when the “still, 
small voice” speaks and is hearkened to, 
when God is invoked by prayer and re- 
sponds with the power of his grace, then 
and only then, in the strict Gandhian 
view, is the Force of Truth, Satyagraha, 
made manifest; driven to the wall by er- 
ror and evil, it is finally unleashed. This 
means that what we call non-violence is 
primarily the result of a whole cluster 
of psychological and moral forces, the 
higher state of equilibrium attained by 
the man who is master of himself and 
humble before the truth that surpasses 
him, and not a “attack,”’ 
launched in a struggle for some just 
cause that cannot be advanced by “ordi- 
nary” methods. Certainly it is legitimate 
to devote special attention to the exter- 


fleeting 


nal efficacy of non-violence when plan- 
ning campaigns and demonstrations that 


it must animate with its intransigent 
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purity, but it is very important to realize 
—and this is difficult because the life of 
the Gandhian satyagrahi unfolds in the 
secrecy of spiritual combat—that non- 
violence constitutes in the long run, 
above and beyond any of its specific and 
limited applications, an authentic “art 
of living and dying.” ** 


Satyagraha as Direct Action 


Sn GANDHIAN conception of non- 
violence is so comprehensive, so all- 
embracing in its moral and religious 
demands, that we are surely compelled 
to make our own the judgment of Father 
Regamey in his splendid book, Non- 
violence et conscience chrétienne: “All 
non-violent action that is to any degree 
broad, vigorous, and sustained presup- 
poses the attainment of a fairly high 
spiritual level.’’*? Yet Gandhi is explicit: 
“I am not a visionary. I claim to be a 
practical idealist. The religion of non- 
violence is not meant merely for the 
rishis [sages who possess the vision of 
absolute truth] and saints. It is meant 
for the common people as well. Non- 
violence is the law of our species as vio- 
lence is the law of the brute. The spirit 
lies dormant in the brute, and he knows 
no law but that of physical might. The 
dignity of man requires obedience to a 
higher law—to the strength of the spir- 
it.’ 38 
Is Satyagraha intended for a tiny cult 
of ascetics given over to total renuncia- 
tion or is it a broad popular movement? 
The conflict between these two tenden- 
cies may be fatal for the future of non- 
violence in our Western countries unless 
we bear in mind that, according to the 
Mahatma, Truth (God) is disclosed pro- 
gressively in action, and that it is from 
concrete obedience to the “still small 
voice” that, little by little, is born the 
force that will refine men’s judgments 
and confirm their wills in the direction 
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of non-violence. In short, Satyagraha is 
not primarily a harmonious union of 
principles, a metaphysical construction 
to which one offers one’s intellectual 
adherence, but a progressive structuring 


of life that is accomplished through ac- 
tion. It is a pedagogical process, a meth- 
od of educating individuals and the 
masses. ““Satyagraha is a process of edu- 
cating public opinion, which covers all 
elements of society and in the end makes 
itself irresistible.” *° 

The terms used by Gandhi make it 
clear that non-violence is not a matter 
of a single isolated action, but of a kind 
of infection of the life of the individual 
and that of the entire social organism. 
In the course of experimenting with 
non-violence in specific situations, men 
gradually come to take a deeper look at 
the juridical, economic and moral bases 
of society; they encounter zones of evil 
and reactions tainted with violence, and 
they begin to envisage a peaceful revo- 
lution whose ultimate objective would 
be the total transformation of the world 
on the principles of love and truth. 
Hence every non-violent direct action is 
pregnant with consequences: let a man 
be once involved in such an action and 
he will soon be entirely caught up in it. 
For Gandhi, direct and limited non- 
violent action is above all the means of 
planting the germ of spiritual strength 
in the man who practices it. The desired 
result is not the cessation of a particular 
evil or injustice, but the triumph of the 
spirit, above and beyond any temporary 
victory. 

For this reason Gandhi insists that we 
must not trifle with non-violence, but 
must enter it as one does a religious 
order, for every action of Truth and 
Love contains its own measure of bene- 
diction. The Mahatma was often asked 
to bless and encourage the non-violent 
good works of his people. One day, in 
1947, he replied that “in his opinion 
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every good work carried within it its 
own blessing and did not need his or 
anyone’s backing.’’*° And “at the feet 
of Bapu” many men have learned, like 
Brijkrishna Chandiwala, that non-vio- 
lence and Truth (God) were one and 
the same thing, and that God to be God 
must rule the heart (of Man) and change 
it. He must express Himself even in the 
slightest action of his servant.*! Non- 
violence, originating in the prosaic ter- 
rain of politics and society, ultimately 
leads to God. 

We therefore deceive ourselves about 
the nature of Gandhian non-violence if 
we see it as primarily a “means”; actu- 
ally, it is an “end” in itself and enables 
the man who practices it to reveal him- 
self in his fullest dignity. That is why 
non-violence cannot be “taught” or 
“preached” the way we teach the laws 
of physics or preach truths that are re- 
mote from life. “Non-violence cannot be 
preached. It has to be practiced. . . 
Non-violence, when it becomes active, 
travels with extraordinary velocity, and 
it then becomes a miracle.” #2 


By thus focussing on the value of non- 
violent direct action, regarded as the 
spiritual and political pedagogy of the 
new man, apart from whatever positive 
results it may eventually obtain, we shall 
be able to grasp the deeper meanings of 
the various specific techniques of non- 
violence that we are about to examine. 
“I know we have not always lived up 
to our ideal. There have been grave 
lapses. . . . But in spite of our temporiz- 
ing with our ideal, non-violence has 
worked like a silent leaven among the 
dumb millions.” 4% 

It was in launching his action in South 
Africa, in reacting to the injustices that 
were blows aimed at what he held most 
precious in himself—his dignity as a hu- 
man being—that Gandhi discovered the 
power and the scope of Satyagraha. In 
his discourse at Shivaji Park, in March 
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1946, from which we have previously 
quoted, the Mahatma explains that the 
Indian community was faced with grave 
perils. Everything humanly possible had 
been tried. The most diverse methods to 
stimulate the reform of abuses had been 
employed: agitation through the press 
and platform, petitions, deputations., 
What was a little handful of Indians, 
indentured laborers, free merchants, 
hawkers, poor people, to do in the midst 
of an overwhelming majority of Negroes 
and white people? The whites were all- 
powerful. “It was clear that if the Indi- 
ans were to come into their own, they 
must forge a weapon which would be 
different from and infinitely superior to 
the force which the white settlers com- 
manded in such ample measure. It was 
then that I introduced congregational 
prayer in Phoenix and Tolstoy Farm as 
a means for a training in the use of the 
weapon of Satyagraha or soul force.’’ ** 

This passage brilliantly conveys two 
essential aspects of non-violence consid- 
ered as direct action: it is an ultima 
ratio, a last resort when all the other 
non-violent means of gaining recognition 
of the right have been exhausted, but at 
the same time it differs from those “‘clas- 
sical” methods and surpasses them, be- 
cause it brings into play the depths of 
human life, it enlists the whole man and 
not just his opinions, his signature, or 
his intelligence. These Indians, who 
forged a weapon out of prayer, were pre- 
paring for a struggle unto death, a war. 
It is true that the war would be without 
violence on their part, but all the same 
violence would be unleashed against 
them. It was a war they were eventually 
to win because they “relied upon God 
for protection against the tyranny of 
brutal force.” * 


A “war without violence”—the phrase 
sums up what Satyagraha becomes when 
it erupts into direct action. “Aggressive 
Civil Disobedience is a right to be exer- 
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cised when necessary and when we are 
thoroughly ready, and is also a duty we 
must discharge if we are ready and cir- 
cumstances require the performance of 
it. But aggressive Civil Disobedience, 
whether mass or individual, is a most 
dangerous weapon, though also the most 
effective among all the peaceful weapons 
at our disposal.” ** It is, indeed, a weapon 
and as dangerous as a military weapon! 

This explains why, when we study the 
various campaigns and _ non-violent 
“wars” waged by Gandhi, we observe 
that the Mahatma always started with 
the “‘classical’’ methods, and that he 
made use of non-violence as such (wheth- 
er it is called civil disobedience or some- 
thing else matters little) only when an 
open conflict could not be avoided and 
non-violence had become a positive obli- 
gation. Mrs. Bondurant, basing herself 
upon the analysis of Shridharani in his 
book War Without Violence, presents 
the different stages of a Satyagraha cam- 
paign as follows: 

1) Negotiation and resort to arbitra- 
tion. 

2) Preparation of the group of satya- 
grahis for direct action. Men must be 
committed politically and spiritually 
from the very beginning of the cam- 
paign. 

3) Agitation, which means an active 
propaganda campaign, making use of 
public meetings, demonstrations, slogans, 
etc. 


4) Publication of an “ultimatum.” 
This must consist of a formal and 
straightforward list of demands, but 
must offer an honorable “escape hatch” 
to the opponent and present a construc- 
tive solution to the problem at issue. 

5) Economic boycott and the different 
kinds of strike. 

6) Non-cooperation. For example, non- 
payment of taxes, boycotting of the 
schools, voluntary exile, etc. 
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7) Disobedience of some particularly 
evil law. 

8) Taking over the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

9) Finally, the establishment of a pa- 
rallel government.*? 


Such a tabulation may seem exces- 
sively systematic and artificial, and of 
course every campaign of Gandhi did 
not issue in the constitution of a pro- 
visory government (although in the long 
run they all contributed to the libera- 
tion of India). But this clear, objective 
outline shows plainly that non-violence 
is not a limited action but an integral 
part of a mighty current, which culm1- 
nates in what we describe as revolution. 
This is another reason why we cannot 
dabble in non-violence; it is a terrible 
force, demanding on the one hand a 
fierce determination to insure the tr1- 
umph of the good and the right no mat- 
ter what the cost, combined with a clear 
vision of the goal to be attained, and 
on the other careful preparation for the 
political and social transformations to 
which the non-violent campaign will 
give birth. In short, we know what we 
want to achieve by non-violence, but we 
do not know what it may lead to. The 
most celebrated example of this non- 
violent “fast unto 
death,’ which Gandhi decided to under- 
take on September 20, 1952, as a protest 


absolutism is the 


against the establishment of a separate 
electoral college for the untouchables, 
and which was curtailed only when the 
government's decision was reversed.*® 
The proof that non-violence in the 
form of direct action is pregnant with a 
genuine revolution, and that this revo- 
lution can miscarry when the satyagrahi 
grows weary or falters in the face of the 
powerful force he has let loose, can be 
seen in the diversity and range of the 
Gandhian campaigns. Far from limiting 
himself, as is too often supposed, to the 
sphere of the “colonial” situation, 1.e. 
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the struggle waged by the natives of a 
country against their colonial oppressors 
(as was the case with the prolonged non- 
violent war Gandhi conducted against 
the English), Gandhi applied his meth- 
od to the entire field of social reality. A 
rapid survey of the major Satyagraha 
campaigns will convince us of this.‘ 
From the very first we can observe 
Satyagraha in action in the Mahatma’s 
own life, in his relations with his father, 
his teacher, his caste. No examples of 
this can be brought out here; one must 
read carefully a biography of Gandhi to 
understand what an important role per- 
sonal character plays in the application 
of non-violence.®°® We next observe Satya- 
graha under the aspect of the struggle 
of a group of satyagrahis against social 
interdictions or local or State govern- 
ments: in South Africa, whose aim was 
to guarantee social justice for the Indian 
minority; in the province of Bihan in 
India (1917), on behalf of the share- 
croppers, who were being forced to en- 
gage in unproductive cultivation; at 
Vykom, a village in the State of Tavan- 
core (1924-1925), to procure for the un- 
touchables the right to use a route that 
passed their temple; in the district of 
Bardoli (1928), a struggle of the peas- 
ants against the Bombay government 
over excessive rents. In another area, the 
labor Satyagraha of Ahmedabad (1918), 
textile workers demanding an improve- 
ment in their standard of living struck 
against their employers. On the national 
level, there was the Satyagraha against 
the Rowlatt Laws (1919), which tried to 
deal with disturbances by setting up spe- 
cial tribunals and curtailing civil liber- 
ties, and the Salt Satyagraha (1930-1931) 
against the “Salt Laws,” which had es- 
tablished a State monopoly on that basic 
commodity. Finally, on a far broader 
level, the extended national campaigns 


of the movement of non-cooperation 
(1920-1922) and civil disobedience (1930- 
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1944), which Gandhi directed against the 
colonial government of the Viceroy of 
India. Punctuated by numerous arrests 
of the Mahatma, these movements cul- 
minated, after the close of World War II, 
in the formation of a provisory govern- 
ment of an independent India in 1946. 

This sampling of Gandhian campaigns 
shows that “Satyagraha is a law of uni- 
versal application. Beginning with the 
family its use can be extended to every 
other circle.”’5! Of these “other circles” 
one of the most important is that of 
international relations, however difhcult 
it may be to examine in the light of 
Gandhian Satyagraha. Not that Gandhi 
hesitated to grant to non-violence the 
right to regulate relations between na- 
tion and nation, just as it must regulate 
family and social relations. On the con- 
trary, he asserts very plainly: “I justify 
complete non-violence, and consider it 
possible in relations between man and 
man and nations and nations.”’°* But 
it must be admitted that in the inter- 
national sphere Gandhi did not have the 
benefit of those concrete experiments 
with truth that on other occasions had 
guided him to truth in his opinions and 
attitudes. Indeed, Gandhi offered no 
“recipes” for the instantaneous resolu- 
tion of international tensions; he con- 
tented himself with indicating a course 
of action that would gradually cause a 
spirit of non-violent trust to spring up 
among nations. In 1939, the Japanese 
evangelist Toyohiko Kagawa asked the 
Mahatma what he would do if he were 
in his position in the ultra-nationalist 
Japan of the pre-war period. Gandhi's 
answer was that, in Japan, or for that 
matter in any country where non-violence 
is regarded as a social “heresy,” there 
must be “prophets” of Satyagraha, who 
will fearlessly proclaim their convictions 
and consent to become “‘martyrs.”’ 5* This 
kind of “witness,” in the strongest sense 
of the term, will be contagious, and 
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Satyagraha, planted in sacrifice, will be 
propagated from soul to soul. 

We can now discern the spirit of this 
Satyagraha, “which can extend to all the 
elements of society,’ which proceeds from 
the heart of one man and expands into 
a veritable national and international 
social revolution. What remains to be 
seen is how it is rendered concrete when 
the satyagrahi, driven both from within 
and by the pressure of outward events, 
enters upon non-violent action. We have 
now come to what many regard as the 
core of the non-violent movement: a uni- 
fied collection of specific counsels for 
action, concrete rules, which have ail the 
more value in that they are not theoreti- 
cal but rooted in and nurtured by the 
life experience of the Mahatma himself 
and his immediate disciples. But at the 
risk of being repetitious, we must insist 
that these fundamental “rules,” and “ba- 
sic attitudes,” this whole “code of disci- 
pline,” are all merely the embers (al- 
though they are still glowing) of a life 
that was one huge blaze; they are what 
remains to be written down when the 
life is over, the pallid residue of the 
seventy-nine years of Gandhi's life. It is 
no use trying to rekindle the fire from 
the ashes, or the intense life that was 
Gandhi's from the counsels he be- 
queathed to us. We must take the oppo- 
site tack and begin with the common- 
place events of our day-to-day experience 
until we discover in them the hidden 
workings of Truth (God), and then let 
ourselves be guided by the “still, small 
voice.” That is, we must lead the “solli- 
tary life’ of non-violence before we can 
live non-violence in the political and so- 
cial arena. As long as we bear this in 
mind, it is evident that Gandhi's coun- 


sels are extremely useful, because they 
serve as criteria for the quality and genu- 
ineness of our non-violence. 


Once we recognize that, as Gandhi 
wrote in 1946: “The technique of non- 
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violence consists in isolating and steriliz- 
ing the instruments of evil,”®*® we can, 
by basing ourselves on the Mahatma’s 
never-ending attempts to circumscribe 
and condense in a few words the essence 
of his experience, draw up three lists 
recapitulating the counsels and rules 
that have been proposed to satyagrahis 
to facilitate their victory in the contest 
with evil. The first will be a kind of 
“tablet of non-violent law,” concisely 
summing up the ultimate goals, the 
ethic, and the mystique of Satyagraha. 
Next, the moral counsels for action. 
Finally, the practical “formulas” that 
will prevent non-violent action from be- 
ing crushed by material obstacles. 


Truth and Depth in Satyagraha 


Non-violence is the law of the human 


race; it is infinitely superior to brute 
force. 


The satyagrahi has a living faith in 
the power of non-violence. 

The satyagrahi has a living faith in 
God, in His Power and His Grace. 

Because the satyagrahi believes in the 
omnipresence of God, he respects the life 
of his adversaries, in whom God dwells. 


For the same reason the satyagrahi has 


a profound sense of self-respect and 
honor. 


The satyagrahi knows that the man 
who is seeking truth must be more hum- 
ble than the dust. 


In his daily life, the satyagrahi culti- 
vates sacrifice, self-purification, and 
prayer. 

The satyagrahi prepares himself for 
non-violent action in silence. 


The satyagrahi knows that his sacrifice 
is genuine only if it is joyous. 

The satyagrahi knows that he cannot 
be defeated when he practices non- 


violence because every non-violent action 
constitutes a victory in itself. 
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The satyagrahi refuses to entertain 
feelings of anger and suffers patiently 
the anger of his adversary. 

The satyagrahi never answers violence 
with violence; he does not allow himself 
to utter insults or curses. 

He does not proclaim, and is careful 
not to employ, any formula that would 
contradict his principles. 

The satyagrahi must never forget to 
distinguish between evil and the evil- 
doer, and he must eschew any feeling of 
bitterness towards the evil-doer. 

The satyagrahi does not obey an order 
given in anger, even if his refusal ex- 
poses him to severe sanctions. 

The satyagrahi shields his opponents 
from affronts or attacks, even at the risk 
of his own life. 

The satyagrahi offers no resistance to 
arrest or confiscation of his own prop- 
erty, but he does not surrender property 
that has been entrusted to him. 


When he is sent to prison, the satya- 
grahi conducts himself in exemplary 
fashion. 


The satyagrahi obeys the orders of his 
leaders, even when such obedience may 
have serious consequences for him. 


Counsels for 
Action 


Successful Non-Violent 


Non-violent action must have as its 
end a cause that is very pure and very 
specific. 

Non-violent action can be carried out 
either by an isolated individual or by a 
group. 

The satyagrahi has an obligation to 
propagate his convictions and to seek 
out recruits, but he should not wait until 
he can form a brigade to act, when he 
is convinced of the need for action. 

Generally speaking, the satyagrahi 
ought to belong in some way to the lo- 
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cality or the social group within which 
the non-violent action is developing. 

The satyagrahi ought to have frequent 
contacts, through personal service, with 
the people in his locality or chosen cir- 
cle, but he must never descend upon the 
members of a riotous assembly as an 
utter stranger, to be looked upon as a 
suspect or unwelcome visitor. 


The satyagrahi must always be mind- 
ful of eventual troubles, and he must 
try to prevent conflicts without waiting 
for them to break out. 

The ideal would be to have men and 
women devoting themselves on a full- 
time basis to the practice of non-violence. 

Needless to say, the satyagrahi must 
have a character beyond reproach and 


must be noted for his strict impartial- 
ity.56 


“The whole scheme for the liberation 
of India is based upon the development 
of internal strength. It is a plan of self- 


purification,” Gandhi wrote in 1925.57 
The rapid survey of Satyagraha as non- 
violent direct action brings us back to 
our point of departure: Satyagraha is a 
mystique in the full sense of the term, 
a mystical “infection” of the mind and 
heart, and its most concrete manifesta- 
tions are in a sense only its points of in- 
candescence, the critical moments when 
it breaks out and makes it possible for 
a man engaged in a total “war” to con- 
quer violence with the super-violence of 
Truth and Love. Even if Gandhi had 
not expressed himself at great length on 
the general vision that sustained and 
accounted for his public life as an “‘agi- 
tator” and liberator of a people, if he 
had left us nothing but his imprint on 
history, mere reflection on his behavior 
and that of his followers would lead us 
to suspect behind the courage and wis- 
dom they displayed the active presence 
of a Wisdom and Force more than hu- 
man. So that whether we approach it 
from above—under the aspect of God's 
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presence in men and in the progress of 
the world—or from below—under the as- 
pect of human revolt against destitution, 
violence, and injustice—Satyagraha is al. 
ways forcing us to go beyond ourselves. 
This explains its difficulty and explains 
the isolation, and even dereliction, in 
which it finds itself in this our twentieth 
century. 


I’ THE COURSE of a meeting with mem- 

bers of the International Missionary 
Conference, held at Tambaram in 1938, 
Gandhi was prevailed upon to speak at 
some length on the problems of non- 
violence. His dialogue with Dr. john 
Mott merits our special attention. The 
two speakers were in agreement from the 
outset that “the tragedy today is that, 
although these nations [of the Christian 
West] received the message of Jesus 2,000 
years ago, they never enforced it on any- 
thing like a universal scale, and there- 
fore today find themselves bankrupt in 
the face of the impending doom. And 
so, men of light and leadership among 
them feel the urge to seek a reinterpre- 
tation of that teaching in the light of 
present-day problems and how effectively 
to apply it to them.’’®§ One of the par- 
ticipants in the meeting then asked the 
Mahatma what his motive in life was, 
“the thing that leads us to do what we 
do,” whether it was religious, or social, 
or political. “Purely religious,” Gandhi 
replied. And then he added: “You can- 
not divide social, economic, political and 
purely religious work into watertight 
compartments. I do not know any reli- 
gion apart from human activity. It pro 
vides a moral basis to all other activities 
which they would otherwise lack, reduc- 
ing life to a maze of ‘sound and fury 
signifying nothing.’ ” 

In these two observations Gandhi 
clearly marks out the path that Western 
men must follow if they are determined, 
in the midst of their own peculiar prob- 
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lems and precisely insofar as they are 
Western men, to benefit from the ‘Force 
that is born of Truth and Love.” Gan- 
dhi’s great merit was to show us that it 
is possible for a man, wherever he may 
be, to allow the great waters of mercy 
and gentleness to spring up in himself. 
The only problem is that we Westerners 
“are dying of thirst beside the fountain.” 


True to his profound respect for all 
the great religions, recognizing in Jesus 
“one of the great spiritual teachers, who 
expressed, as no one else has, the mind 
and will of God,’’®® Gandhi wondered 
why we did not take advantage of this 
divine current, and he saw no other way 
for us to apply non-violence than by re- 
turning to the Christian sources of our 
life and thought. For him, Satyagraha 
was the ultimate fruit of the Hindu reli- 
gion at its most pure and demanding; 
for men of the West, it had to be the 
culmination of Christianity. 


Does not such a view really sabotage 


non-violence by assigning to it too lofty 
a goal and incentives which are no longer 
shared by the great masses of people in 
the West? I do not know whether a new 
non-violence, starting from a world with- 
out God and situating its ideal at the 
level of the earth, can be invented, but 
we must have the honesty to affirm that 
non-violence in such a form would not 
be Gandhian Satyagraha. If we are to be 
faithful to the insights of Gandhi, we 
must realize that Satyagraha is exacting 
in the same way that a living religion is. 
It is hard to understand and hard to 
live, because it demands of the man who 
embraces it a transformation of his whole 
being. Gandhian Satyagraha has been 
described as a true “catharsis,” a radical 
purification, a complete purgation of the 
violent passions that corrupt the human 
heart. 


In order to attempt to convey what is 
irreducible and enduring in non-violence 


when it is born in a human heart, I 
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shall borrow from Jacques Maritain the 
magnificent passage in which he com- 
pares the atheist and the saint with re- 
spect to their refusal of the evil that 
exists in man and in the world. Of 
course, non-violence cannot be purely 
and simply equated with Christian sanc- 
tity, which owes its profound originality 
to the fact that, in a sense, man is noth- 
ing and God everything. This does not 
alter the fact that the way of non- 
violence, is, on the psychological plane, 
very close to the radical conversion that 
marks the beginning of an adventure in 
sanctity. And besides, can we not detect 
a kind of “secular” sanctity in the wit- 
nessing of non-violence, which meets in- 
justice with sacrifice rather than with 
additional violence? 


Which of these two, the Atheist or 
the Saint, is the more uncompromis- 
ing and thorough-going, the harder, 
the more intractable; which has his 
axe more deeply embedded in the root 
of the tree? Which brings about the 
more complete and far-reaching, the 
cleaner and more radical break? 

Let us try to imagine what takes 
place in the soul of a saint when he 
makes his first irrevocable decision. 
Let us consider St. Francis of Assisi 
when he threw away his raiment and 
appeared naked before his bishop out 
of love for poverty; or St. Benedict 
Labre when he decided to become a 
verminous beggar wandering along 
the roads. At the root of such an act 
there was something so deep in the 
soul that it can hardly be expressed; 
I would say a simple refusal—not a 
movement of revolt, which is tempor- 
ary, or of despair, which is passive— 
rather a simple refusal, a total, stable, 
extremely active refusal to accept 
things as they are .. . This act is con- 
cerned with a fact, an existential fact. 
Things as they are are not tolerable, 
positively, definitely not tolerable. In 
actual existence the world is infected 
with lies and injustice and wickedness 
and distress and misery, the creation 
has been so marred by sin that in the 
nethermost depths of his soul the saint 
refuses to accept it as it is. Evil—I 
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mean the power of sin, and the uni- 
versal suffering it entails, the rot of 
nothingness that gnaws everywhere— 
evil is such, that the only thing which 
can remedy it, and which inebriates 
the saint with freedom and exaltation 
and love, is to give up everything, the 
sweetness of the world, and what is 
good, and what is better, and what is 
pleasurable and permissible, in order 
to be free to be with God; it is to be 
totally stripped and to give himself 
totally in order to lay hold of the 
power of the Cross; it is to die for 
those he loves. That is a flash of in- 
tuition and of will over and above 
the whole order of human morality. 

To redeem creation the saint 
wages war on the entire fabric of cre- 
ation, with the bare weapons of truth 
and love.®! 


Such a passage should make Christians 
aware that the time has perhaps come to 
resort to non-violence in order to pose 
in contemporary terms the problem of 
protesting against a social and moral 
“order” that crushes the upright and the 
poor under the weight of generalized 
violence. Certainly it must be admitted 


that it is not easy to swim against the 
stream of violence, so much are we habit- 
uated to it, so much have we honored, 
decorated, eulogized, and all but canon- 
ized it. But so much the worse for us! 


if the madmen of politics and war want 
to go on believing in violence as a harsh 
midwife of history, if they are moved to 
contempt by human sorrow and helpless- 
ness, if they are determined not to see 
that their violence will give birth to new 
violence, to vengeance shafted with ha- 
tred, then “let them drink their fill and 
die of it!” But how can Christians, if 
any still exist, if they are still free, if 
Christ remains for them a living pres- 
ence, pass non-violence by without recog- 
nizing there Jesus, of whom the Gospel 
tells us that he remained mute under 
the blows? How could they ever think 
that Love could have any other weapon 
than sturdy meekness? 
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“To the dullest of men,” the task of 
Gandhian Satyagraha consists in intro- 
ducing a world of love, a world of grace, 
what we can describe, in short, as the 
kingdom of God. In letting slip this 
expression, so familiar to Christian ears, 
I elevate non-violence to the plane of 
the sacred and rescue it from the trivial- 
ity of political and social formulas, but 
at the same time I acknowledge that its 
fate is as fragile as that of the Kingdom 
of Heaven promised to the meek “who 
shall possess the land.” 

To present Satyagraha in this way is 
not to set too high a premium on it in 
the interest of the Christian faith, nor 
to distort it into a sacral and ecclesiasti- 
cal vision eager for the integration of all 
things in Christ through the very con- 
crete and often ponderous mediation of 
a Church. Indeed Gandhi never advo- 
cated any supreme religious tribunal 
that would be empowered to assess the 
quality or orthodoxy of non-violence. 
On the contrary, he invariably asserted 
that the “still, small voice” of conscience 
was the guarantee of honesty and truth. 
To say that Satyagraha is rooted in God 
and that it leads back to God is simply 
to define it precisely. But then it is sub- 
ject to the common rule of God's works 
and to human limitations. Being univer- 
sal law and divine law, it can progress 
and conquer only by the paths of humil- 
ity, meekness, faith, and love. As long as 
the world is not in interior accord with 
its message, as long as nations, societies, 
and individuals have not been leavened 
by it, it cannot hope to replace the harsh 
laws of human justice and the harsh 
exigencies of human violence. 

What is true of the Christian faith is 
true of Satyagraha. Its role is not to re- 
place the inadequate and clumsy order 
that men strive to establish through 
wars, social and political struggles; 
this would be the dreary kingdom of 


Utopia, where in the name of divine 
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love, human liberties and rights are ex- 
tinguished. Its role is to undermine 
quietly, by an interior route, those hu- 
man certitudes that are false or exces- 
sively harsh. In the final reckoning, I 
think that the role of Satyagraha is a 
prophetic one and that its supporters 
will never constitute more than the “tiny 
flock”’ of which the Gospel speaks. Satya- 
graha, like the Gospel, is for everybody, 
but I do not know what would become 
of it if the mighty of this world seized 
upon it in order to regulate and impose 
it. 

“The milk of human kindness” is only 
tasted in combination with the most 
powerful spirits. It is in the dialectic 
with violence that Satyagraha is effica- 
cious. “Blessed are those who suffer 
persecution in the cause of right: the 
kingdom of heaven is theirs.” 


Translated by MartTIN J]. CorBIN 





1D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma; the life of M. 
K. Gandhi (Vol. 1, Bombay, 1952, p. 340). 

Gandhian non-violence is a world in itself 
and this article does not pretend to map out 
its complete topography. It is not even an “in- 
troduction”; its aim is simply to remind us of 
the spiritual dimensions of Gandhian Satya- 
graha. Such a reminder is urgently needed in 
these times, when so many are discovering non- 
violence. But to understand the non-violence of 
Gandhi it would be necessary in particular to 
do what is not attempted in these pages, that 
is, to treat in detail of non-violent personal 
action, and on the other hand, to outline the 
Mahatma’s vision of good and evil; this would 
in turn impel us to undertake the study of the 
religious sources of Satyagraha. The bibliograph- 
ical references provided in the notes will make 
such a deeper study of non-violence possible. 
Let me be permitted to express my gratitude 
to Mme. Camille Drevet, secretary to the Friends 
of Gandhi, to whom all followers of non-violence 
are so deeply in debt. 

2 The voluntary closing of shops and cessation 
of labor for a period of twenty-four hours or 
longer. 

8 Cited from the weekly Harijan (for Novem- 
ber 12, 1938) in Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 157). 
The most significant of Gandhi's writings on 
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non-violence have been usefully compiled by 
Mahadev Desai in a two-volume work entitled 
Non-Violence in Peace and War (Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, Ahmedabad, 3rd ed., 1948 for 
Vol. 1, and Ist ed., 1949 for Vol. 2). Henceforth 
cited as: Peace and War, Vol. 1 or 2. 

4 Mr. K. Gandhi, From Yeravda Mandir (Ah- 
medabad, 1945, 3rd ed., p. 5). For a full ac- 
count of the Amritsar affair, cf. Louis Fischer, 
The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (Harper, 1950, 
pp. 179-189). 

A few years later, in 1922, during the Satya- 
graha campaign of the District of Bardoli, grave 
events occurred at Chauri Chaura. In this little 
town also, the Indian crowd rose up and killed 
the policemen who had opened fire on it. This 
butchery filled Gandhi with disgust; after sus- 
pending the Bardoli campaign, he wrote an 
article in Young India for February 16th, in 
which he returned to his unhappy memories 
of Amritsar: “God has been abundantly kind 
to me. He has warned me the third time that 
there is not yet in India that non-violent and 
truthful atmosphere which alone can justify 
mass civil disobedience, which can be at all 
described as civil, which means gentle, truthful, 
humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never crimi- 
nal or hateful. He warned me in 1919 when 
the Rowlatt Act agitation was started. Ahmeda- 
bad, Viramgan and Kheda erred; Amritsar and 
Kasur erred. I retraced my steps, called it a 
Himalayan miscalculation, humbled myself be- 
fore God and man...” Gandhi then draws from 
the fiasco of Chauri Chaura the lessons to be 
learned regarding the successful practice of 
Satyagraha: if all violence has not been rooted 
out, it is better to attempt nothing and wait 
until the satyagrahis are fully prepared. Satya- 
graha is not something that can be improvised 
on the spot and political parties (in this case 
the Indian Congress Party) should not resort 
to it without a lengthy preparation of their 
members. The Mahatma concludes by announc- 
ing that he is going to fast in repentance for 
the crimes that have been committed. The whole 
article must be read; it shows how Gandhi re- 
acted to setbacks and what precautions he took 
to fortify himself before launching a Satyagraha 
campaign. This lesson is of capital importance 
for our times. (Cf. Tendulkar, Mahatma, op. 
cit., Vol. 2, 1920-1929, pp. 111-117.) 

5 Person who practices Satyagraha. 

6 Gandhi's words, cited by Dr. Louis Corman 
in his book La Non-Violence (Stock, 1949, p. 33). 

7 Bulletin des “Amis de Gandhi” (April-May 
1960, p. 6). 

8 From Yeravda Mandir (op. cit., p. 40). 

® Ibid., p. 43. 
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10 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 155. Article from 
Harijan for October 6, 1946). 

11 “I claim to be a practical idealist.” Peace 
and War (Vol. 1, p. 2. Article from Young India 
for August 11, 1920). 

12 M. K. Gandhi, Satyagraha in South Africa 
(Academic Reprints, Stanford, California, 1954, 
p. 109). 

13 Ibid., p. 115. 

14 Peace and War (Vol. 1, pp. 59-60. Article 
from Young India for August 12, 1926). 

15 Young India for July 10, 1931, cited in Joan 
Bondurant, Conquest of Violence: the Gandhian 
philosophy of conflict (Princeton University 
Press, 1958, p. 17). 

‘Romain Rolland, Inde: Journal 1915-1943 
(Ea. \ ineta, Paris, pp. 271-272). 

17 Ibid., p. 271. 

18 Jbid., p. 273. 

19 Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 145. Article from 
Harijan for June 18, 1938). 

20 Cited by Camille Drevet, Pour Connaitre 
la Pensée de Gandhi (Bordas, 2nd. ed. Paris, 
1959. p. 90). 

21 To outline a Christian evaluation of Gan- 
dhi’s dogmatic tolerance would be to go beyond 
the scope of this article. Let us simpiy be per- 
mitted to observe that such an attitude is a 
priori deserving of interest, and that Gandhi 
did not favor a kind of blending of positive 
religions, but on the contrary demanded that 
the believer of each religion pursue his spiritual 
commitment to the utmost in order that one 
day the meeting of the ciceds might take place 
at the highest reaches, there where Charity is 
so fiery that it can only be the divine flame. 
On Gandhi's relations with Christianity, see the 
article by Camille Drevet “Gandhi et le Chris- 
tianisme” in the March-April 1959 issue of 
Fréres du Monde (Missions Franciscaines, Bor- 
deaux) which also contains the note I have de- 
voted to; “Gandhi et Nous Autres Chrétiens.” 

22 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 275. Article from 
Harijan for July 20, 1947). 

23 Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 145. Article from 
Harijan for June 18, 1938). 

24 R. Rolland, op. cit., p. 272-273. 

25 To understand the significance of the vow 
for Gandhi and for Indian tradition generally, 
look up the highly illuminating study by Olivier 
Lacombe: “Gandhi et la Paix” in Action Chré- 
tienne et Non-Violence (Pax Christi, Paris, 1955, 
pp. 49-50). 

26 From Yeravda Mandir (op. cit., p. 7). 

27 Ibid., p. 8. 

28 Article in Young India for June 2, 1922, 
cited by Joan Bondurant (op. cit.,. p. 26). 

29 From Yeravda Mandir (op. cit., p. 53). 
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30 Peace and War (Vol. 2, pp. 165-166. Article 
from Harijan for October 18, 1946). 

31 Cf. Camille Drevet, Gandhi et Inde Nou- 
velle (Le Centurion, Paris, 1960, p. 53). 

32 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 77. Article from 
Harijan for June 4, 1946). 

33 Article from Young India for June 1, 1921 
(cited by Pyarelad, Mahatma Gandhi: the last 
phase, Ahmedabad, 1956, Vol. 1, p. 418). The 
whole chapter is to be read for the light it 
throws on the nature of Gandhian prayer. 

34 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 313. Article from 
Harijan for December 12, 1947). 

35 M. K. Gandhi, Ethical Religion, p. 59, cited 
by C. Drevet, “Les JeQnes de Gandhi” in 
Redécouverte du Jetine (a symposium edited 
by Father Regamey. Le Cerf, 1959), p. 287. We 
shall refer again to this excellent study, in 
which Mme. Drevet ably demonstrates the prog- 
ress made by Gandhi in mastering the “tech- 
niques” and the mystique of fasting. She re- 
marks that “this kind of fasting is accessible 
only to those who have mastered their intellects 
and their flesh.” 

36 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 62. Article from 
Harijan for March 24, 1946). 

87Pie Régamey, Non-Violence et Conscience 
Chrétienne (Le Cerf, Paris, 1958, p. 294). 

38 Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 2. Article from 
Young India for August 11, 1920). 

39 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 61. Article from 
Harijan for March 31, 1946). 

40M. K. Gandhi, Delhi Diary (Ahmedabad 
1948, p. 28). 

41 Brijkrishna Chandiwala, At the Feet of 
Bapu (Ahmedabad 1954, p. 319). 

42Peace and War (Vol. 1, pp. 129-130. Article 
from Harijan for March 20, 1937). 

43Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 3. Article from 
Harijan for February 2, 1946). 

44 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 62. Article from 
Harijan for March 24, 1946). 

45 Jbid., p. 62. 

46Article from Young India for February 9, 
1922, cited in Krishnalal Shridharani, War With- 
out Violence: a study of Gandhi’s method and 
its accomplishments (Harcourt Brace, 1939, p. 
282). 

47 Joan Bondurant, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

48Cf£. C. Drevet, “Gandhi et l'Inde Nouvelle,” 
op. cit., p. 84 and especially, Redécouverte du 
Jeane (op. cit., pp. 266-268). 

49Louis Corman, Une Ecole d’Héroisme: les 
campagnes non-violentes de Gandhi (Stock, Paris, 
1951, passim). Joan Bondurant, op. cit., Chapter 
8, pp. 45-104. K. Shridharani, op. cit., Chapters 
2, 3, 4, pp. 51-143. 

50In a little brochure entitled Mahatma 
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Gandhi, (F. X. Le Roux, Strasbourg, 4th ed.), 
Mme. Drevet indicates the important stages in 
the young Mohondas’ pursuit of self-mastery. 

51 Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 61. Article from 
Harijan for March 4, 1946. 

52Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 44. Article from 
Young India for October 8, 1925). 

53 Toyohika Kawaga, a great Christian and a 
great pacifist, died in April 1960. His testimony 
deserves to be more widely known in Europe. 

54 Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 181. Article from 
Harijan for January 21, 1939). 

55Peace and War (Vol. 2, p. 9. Articles from 
Harijan for February 17, 1946). 

56In drawing up these “tables” I have availed 
myself of the numerous suggestions scattered 
throughout the writings of Gandhi. Cf. in par- 
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146; Vol. 2, p. 87, J. Bondurant, op. cit., pp. 39- 
40. C. Drevet, Pour Connaitre ... (op. cit., pp. 
115-116). 

57 Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 32. Article from 
Young India for September 17, 1925). 

58Peace and War (Vol. 1, p. 170). Summary 
of the conversations between Gandhi and his 
Christian visitors published in Harijan for 
December 12, 1938. 

59 Tbid., p. 170-171. 

60 Article from Harijan for January 7, 1937, 
cited by C. Drevet in “Gandhi et le Christian- 
isme” (Missions Franciscaines, op. cit., p. 7). 

61 Jacques Maritain, “The Meaning of Con- 
temporary Atheism” in The Range of Reason 
(Scribner's, 1952, pp. 108-109). 
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GOD AND HUMAN FREEDOM 
IN RABBINIC THEOLOGY 


O™ OF THE MOST persistent tenden- 

cies in contemporary theology has 
been its preference for seeing the God 
of theological theism as an enemy of 
human freedom who must ultimately 
reduce man to the status of an object 
of control. In The Courage To Be, Paul 
Tillich eloquently states the case of those 
who reject theism because of its incom- 
patibility with human autonomy when 
he declares that “This is the God Nietz- 
sche said had to be killed because no- 
body can tolerate being made into a 
mere object of absolute knowledge and 
absolute control. This is the deepest 
root of atheism. It is an atheism which 
is justified as the reaction against theo- 
logical theism and its disturbing impli- 
cations.’’} 

The issue of whether belief in a per- 
sonal God is incompatible with human 
autonomy and self-realization is especial- 
ly pertinent to Rabbinic theology. Ulti- 
mately, Jewish religious life has been 
validated by the conviction that it is in 
conformity with the expressed and ex- 
plicit will of the Creator. Righteousness 
for normative Judaism consists in such 
conformity; wickedness is, ultimately, a 
want of this conformity. Jewish law is 
theonomous in basic structure. As such, 
it has been regarded as a prime example 
of the religious rejection of human free- 
dom and of the view of the Divine-human 
encounter as an analogue of the master- 
slave relationship.’ 
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This assessment of the Divine-human 
encounter was not shared by the Rabbis. 
On the contrary, they insisted that serv- 
ice of the Lord and compliance with 
His norms was the only true freedom. 
It is possible that the slave was entirely 
unaware of his chains. However, good 
scholarship demands that an attempt be 
made to understand why the Rabbis did 
not regard their situation as other than 
free. Furthermore, this issue cannot be 
isolated as of Jewish concern alone. 
Tillich’s criticism is directed at Chris 
tian and Jewish theism alike. 


I’ A VERY real sense, the theological 

character of Rabbinic Judaism is 
largely a corollary of the teaching of 
the first chapter of Genesis that God 
is the Creator of the Universe. The in- 
stincts of those medieval philosophers 
who saw this as the decisive issue be 
tween the Jewish and the Greek weltan- 
schauung were assuredly very sound. In 
Jewish thought, God’s omnipotence is 
such that He is restrained neither by 
necessity nor by limit, but only by His 
own free determination. Since He has 
created the Universe, it follows that 
no order, relationship, arrangement or 
happening could be independent of His 
will. Nevertheless, of His own choosing 
and for His own unfathomable reasons, 
He has granted to his creatures a meas- 
ure of freedom.5 Apart from the fact 
that all physical relations and natural 
laws are expressions of God's will rath- 
er than an independent necessity,® all 
personal wisdom and behavioral norms 
are considered the expression of the 
same will and intent.? 

Sacred Scripture is the repository of 
these norms. The Rabbis considered the 
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Torah, the Five Books of Moses, to have 
been communicated directly to Moses 
and to express completely and without 
contradiction the corpus of God's teach- 
ing concerning the proper conduct of 
life. The idea that religious law was 
progressively developmental was un- 
thinkable to the Rabbis. The Torah 
was perfect because it expressed the will 
of the Source of all perfection. The rev- 
elation of God’s will had a hapax char- 
acter. The other books of the Bible were 
considered dependent upon the Torah, 
which they interpret, amplify, and re- 
state, without adding to or detracting 
from its fundamental intent.® 

In addition to this written repository, 
the Rabbis believed that God had be- 
stowed upon Moses and his successors 
an organon of interpretation whereby 
the true meaning of the Written Law 
could be taught and communicated. 
This was, of course, the Oral Law.® 
Wherever contradictions seem to appear 
in Scripture, they were considered the 
result of the individual's failure of ei- 
ther understanding or sufficient learn- 
ing. Proper understanding, predicated 
upon proper learning, would demon- 
strate the unitary, perfect, and complete 
revelation of God's will. 

From the perspective of the Rabbinic 
conception of man’s relation to God, 
the modern conviction that men have 
the capacity to evaluate religious obli- 
gation and to oppose their own concep- 
tion of what is most edifying, useful, 
or fulfilling to that of the Torah is sim- 
ply unthinkable. Independence of judg- 
ment before religious obligation was 
seen as the emblem of an extraordinary 
measure of folly rather than autonomy 
or self-determination. It is this aspect 
of Rabbinic thought which frequently 
leads critics to regard normative Juda- 
ism as a religious system devoid of any- 
thing approaching the modern ideal of 
autonomous personality. This interpre- 
tation tends to stress the commandments 
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as the arbitrary and irrational fiat of 
an Omnipotent Autocrat. Undoubtedly, 
Calvin’s theology and Kierkegaard’s 
homily on the binding of Isaac in Fear 
and Trembling have been as influential 
as Hegel and Nietzsche in fostering this 
view. This perspective fails to distin- 
guish the master-slave relationship from 
compliance in a theonomous religious 
system. In Judaism all obligation was 
thought ultimately to be a response to 
a Divine source of existence rather than 
to an alien and intruding master. The 
final reason wherein man is obligated 
to God was not that God is more pow- 
erful and would punish. One obeyed be- 
cause God is the Source of existence it- 
self; one could not with any hope of 
success reject the will of the One upon 
whom all depend for existence. 

This view is implicit in the Rabbinic 
conception that God created the natural 
world through the aid of the Torah, 
which served as its pattern and arche- 
type. The Rabbis did not see the moral 
and religious realms as separate and 
distinct from the physical. Both were 
the harmonious product of a single 
will.!° Even the miracles did not hap- 
pen gratuitously but were stipulated in 
the cosmically pre-existent Torah."! In 
a sense, the Rabbis regarded the moral 
and religious prescriptions of the Torah 
as no more arbitrary or irrational than 
the advice that if one tries to fly with 
one’s hands, one will assuredly come to 
grief. Religious commandment was as 
rooted in the structure of existence as 
physical necessity. Behind both realms 
was one and the same Author. Neither 
realm was inherently more arbitrary 
than the other. Sin is not merely the 
sinner’s misguided attempt to gain in- 
dependence against a superior power 
who is bound to defeat him; sin is a 
falsification of one’s being as a creature. 

It is wrong to regard sin in Rabbinic 
theology primarily as rebellion, as have 
George Foote Moore and Solomon 
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Schecter.4* The idea that sin is rebel- 
lion is accurate up to a point, but it 
does not carry the matter far enough. 
Rebellion means something very differ- 
ent in the Creator-creature relationship 
from what it means in the master-slave 
relationship. In the master-slave rela- 
tionship, rebellion places the slave 
against an alien and hostile power; in 
the Creator-creature relationship, the 
sinner usurps a role and a station with- 
in existence which is inappropriate to 
his proper nature. Sin is thus as much 
a violation of the sinner’s true being as 
it is a rejection of the Divine command. 
This is the deepest root of the Rabbinic 
view that sin is slavery. 

The Rabbinic conception of sin is 
misunderstood by the reduction of the 
Divine-human encounter to an _ inter- 
subjective combat or to the protest of 
a human nullity against a Divine om- 
nipotence. The Rabbis, in any event, 
never pictured the human existent as 
a nullity. Too frequently the image 
conjured up by the representation of sin 
is that of potentially free men in revolt 
against a power seeking to enslave them. 
Those who stress the inter-subjective or 
subject-object character of the theistic 
Divine-human encounter, as do Paul 
Tillich and Erich Fromm, make reli- 
gious obedience into a surrender of po- 
tential freedom in the face of superior 
numinous power. At one level, it would 
seem that this tendency represents a 
not entirely critical acceptance of Nietz- 
sche’s analysis of the Judaeo-Christian 
ethic as a slave morality.’* Behind Nietz- 
sche, there stands the even more deci- 
sive influence of Hegel’s dialectic of the 
“unhappy consciousness” (Ungliickliches 
Bewusstsein). In the Phenomenology, 
one of the dialectic results of the frag- 
mentation of consciousness in Scepti- 
cism is the division of consciousness into 
two realms—one unchanging, permanent, 
abiding, an all powerful Other, and the 
second, the realm of man, the evanescent 
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nullity, aware of the impotent and fleet- 
ing character of his own reality, who 
cedes all being and power to the alien, 
transcendent Master.™* In other discus- 
sions within the corpus of Hegelian 
speculation, the unhappy consciousness 
is described as not only typical of medi- 
eval Christianity (where it is hardly ap- 
propriate), but is understood to be de- 
cisively prototypical of the relationship 
of Abraham and his progeny to their 
God. This is the classical source of the 
reduction of the Divine-human encoun- 
ter to the master-slave relationship.'® 
This is not the way the Rabbis saw 
their own safuation. The Rabbis could 
not conceive ot freedom apart from God 
because they were utterly incapable of 
imagining existeace without Him. God 
primarily specifies the limitations of 
existence rather than the impediments 
to freedom. The first chapter of Gen- 
esis is decisive. For the Rabbis rebel- 
lion is a turning away from realistic 
freedom and fulfillment to folly, the ex- 
istential folly of being too-much. In the 
Creator-creature relationship, freedom is 
limited by the nature of created exist- 
ence. Nevertheless, the aim of the Crea- 
tor is not to deny freedom to the crea- 
ture, but to allow him as much freedom 
as is consonant with the inherent limi- 
tations and structure of the created or- 
der. Hence, the insistence that true free- 
dom was a concomitant of fulfillment 
of the Torah. The Rabbis felt that in 
the fulfillment of God’s will, men ful- 
filled their very characters as created be- 
ings. Religious submission and compli- 
ance were existential fulfillments rather 
than self-inflicted defeats.’® 
Undoubtedly there is much truth in 
the assertion that a partial resemblance 
exists between the attitude of the Rabbis 
towards God as the Author of existence 
and the attitude of children to parents. 
Here the analogy between God and the 
superego in psychoanalytic thought is 
very relevant. The proper evaluation of 
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the matter is, however, not without its 
complexities. Contemporary psychoana- 
lytic research tends to stress the fact that 
the superego is not merely a hostile and 
censoring faculty, but that it has its lov- 
ing and rewarding side which makes for 
personal and social growth, development 
and security. This corresponds to the fact 
that the child’s relations with its parents 
are not marked, under normal circum- 
stances, by slavish submission to a hos- 
tile external power. There is submission, 
and much of it grudging. Nevertheless, 
there is also identification and a turning 
to the parents as the primary source of 
approval. When the child identifies with 
the parent and introjects parental stand- 
ards, he does not internalize an entirely 
alien reality; he perpetuates, though 
often beyond the period of its relevance, 
the fact that he is dependent upon the 
parents for his very existence.!* 

Creation is an analogue of giving 
birth. The Rabbis did not, of course, see 
the world as the child of the mating of 
primordial powers. Yet the conviction 
that the world had a beginning, has its 
time of development and will have its 
ending, carries over into the cosmic 
realm the human experience of birth, 
growth and decay. It has at least two 
jusifications: one is that the macro- 
cosmic world cannot be entirely without 
resemblance to its microcosmic epiphe- 
nomena since both are ultimately aspects 
of a unitary existence. The other is psy- 
chological. It is that the very capacity 
of the Rabbis and all religious people 
to project their inner world into the 
cosmic sphere was an act of self-therapy 
and self-cure. If nothing else, it is a 
way of dealing with much of the inner 
stress of the psychic world which today 
can often only be successfully managed 
through psychotherapeutic delving. 


Creation, nurture, and guidance are at- 
tributes of God in the Rabbinic system as 
they are attributes of parents in the ex- 
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perimental reality of the child. Rabbinic 
Judaism saw its compliance as a fulfill- 
ment, precisely because the Rabbis were 
keenly mindful of the analogy between 
God's role and that of parents. The 
belief that God has His reasons, that he 
has His plan and that, in the end, there 
will be a reconciliation between God 
and man did not stem from the blind 
incapacity of the Rabbis to see the world 
as it truly is; it arose out of their convic- 
tion that the universe is dependent upon 
the guidance and nurture of a cosmic 
source rather than on the irrational and 
opaque arbitrariness of a strange and 
alien power.'® 


One of the most puzzling aspects of 
the Rabbinic world-view was their fre- 
quent insistence that the fitting punish- 
ment of the sinner is some form of degra- 
dation. The reason for this insistence was 
not that the Rabbis were thus project- 
ing their own hostility towards the reli- 
gious non-conformist upon God. The 
logic of degradation as a punishment 
for sin, which appears regularly through- 
out the entire corpus of Rabbinic legend, 
is that he who has committed the offense 
of seeking to be too-much is punished, 
measure for measure, by being reduced 
to a status which is fundamentally in- 
appropriate to the existential possibili- 
ties which the sinner himself has _ be- 
trayed. The sinner sought to be more 
than he was created to be; his punish- 
ment is to be made less than he was 
created to be. The conception of sin 
implicit in these traditions is that of 
ontic self-aggrandizement rather than 
mere rebellion. It is punished by degra- 
dation, a form of ontic diminution. 


Degradation appears very frequently 
as a punishment for the sinner in Rab- 
binic tradition. Thus, in addition to 
those punishments which are explicitly 
stated in the Bible, Rabbinic tradition 
maintains that before sinning Adam en- 
joyed dimensions of cosmic proportions, 
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but that after his sin he was made so 
small that he could hide “among the 
trees of the garden.’’!® The degradation 
theme is also present in the tradition 
that death and many of the infirmities 
of human existence came into being as 
a result of Adam’s sin.*° Theoretically, 
the consensus of Rabbinic opinion seems 
to have held that men could live forever, 
were life without sin.*! By refusing to 
accept his assigned and limited place in 
the nature of things, Adam was punished 
by being relegated to a lesser condition, 
that of infirmity and mortality. 

The serpent legends contain a stress 
on degradation. The Rabbis inferred 
from Scripture that the decree “upon 
thy belly shalt thou go”*? implies that 
before punishment the serpent had a 
better means of locomotion. In a goodly 
number of traditions, they suggest that 
the serpent was originally a manlike 
creature who desired the death of Adam 
and sexual possession of Eve, but that, 
as a result of his sin, he was degraded to 
the serpentine form and deprived of his 
man-like. preéminence.** The Oedipal 
overtones of these legends are fascinat- 
ing. What is important in the present 
context is the stress on the punitive 
reduction of the serpent’s preéminence 
as a result of his improper assertiveness. 
Similar legends are found concerning 
the four kings who, according to the 
Rabbis, asserted their own divinity: 
Joash, Nebuchadnezzar, Pharoah, and 
Hiram. All are punished by sexual deg- 
radation. In some cases the kings are 
abused as if they were women; in others 
they are turned into or appear as ani- 
mals and are thus abused.** The details 
are not entirely appetizing though the 
inner logic is clear. The sinners seek to 
displace the Creator in the order of 
things. Their punishment is the only 
appropriate one; those who seek to be 
more than they are must be degraded 
to less than they need to be. 
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This conception of sin as ontic self- 
aggrandizement and punishment as ontic 
diminution bears some resemblance to 
the Greek idea of hybris, man’s sin 
against his limits. This follows from the 
natural fact that a segment of reality is 
bounded and limited by other segments 
with which it forms the totality of things. 
It is inevitably followed by nemesis, a 
kind of cosmic restoration of the equilib- 
rium of the whole against the aggriev- 
ing part which has taken unto itself more 
than its proper domain.*® 


The Rabbinic traditions cited are of.- 
fered as illustrations of a general trend. 
Earlier scholars often relied primarily 
upon the explicit, didactic statements of 
the Rabbis concerning theological mat- 
ters and were embarrassed by the legends 
as hyperbolic. In the twentieth century, 
there has been a more genuine apprecia- 
tion of the significance of myth and 
legend for understanding the inner life 
of religious personalities. These sources 
are particularly appropriate to the dy- 
namic understanding of religion. When 
attention is reserved to the gross details 
of myth, much of the inner content is 
lost. In the case of the legends in which 
the Rabbis interpretatviely enlarged up- 
on the meaning of Scripture in the mat- 
ter of punishment, the view of the sinner 
as guilty of being too-much and his 
punishment as a reduction to the status 
of being too-little is consistently present. 
Inferentially, these traditions strongly 
suggest that the Rabbis considered free- 
dom and self-fulfillment to consist in the 
wisdom of knowing the limitations of 
one’s assigned place in the order of 
things. Both at the levels of explicit 
theological statement and mythic hyper- 
bole, the Rabbis did not see God’s omni- 
potence as a threat to realistic human 
freedom. 


Perhaps one of the deepest roots of 
the failure to see the God of theological 
theism as consistent with human freedom 
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is the refusal to see the act of creation 
as a gift rather than an impediment. 
The fact that it is limited and circum- 
scribed does not make it any less a gift 
or any less free, realistically speaking. 
On the contrary, had it been without 
limit, it would also have been without 
content. To exist is to be something 
definite and limited, to be set apart and 
defined by the rest of the matrix of exist- 
ence. The Rabbis were convinced that 
God did not create in order to enslave 
but to make free. The creation of a 
world of slaves in fear of a cosmic master 
would have been, in their eyes, an in- 
decent and sadistic mockery. The Rabbis 
were never so overwhelmed by the 
thought of God’s omnipotence that they 
had to carry the idea to its radical conse- 
quences. Creation meant limit; existence 
could only be partial. Nevertheless, the 
reality of human freedom was never in 
question. 


ig Is ENTIRELY possible that the frame- 

work of a theonomous religious sys- 
tem is not especially relevant to the 
problems of contemporary life. If, how- 
ever, it is to be rejected, it ought to be 
rejected on the basis of an understand- 
ing of what it did in fact maintain con- 
cerning the decisive issues of human 
existence. Of the many iron curtains 
confronting the intellectual, few are as 
opaque or as unresistant as the iron 
curtain before the actual meaning and 
intent of Rabbinic theology. The prob- 
lem will probably be aggravated in the 
coming decade. It is not surprising that 
the rise of existentialism has brought 
about the beginnings of a very creative 
Hegelian revival. This revival is espe- 
cially important in France. Perhaps no 
scholar has done as much to foster the 
Hegelian renaissance as Jean Hyppolite 
through his brilliant exegesis and his 
excellent French translation of the Phe- 
nomenology.** Another scholar of great 
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influence who has contributed to the 
renaissance has been Jean Wahl. He has 
written a definitive work on the wn- 
happy consciousness.** Because of the 
Hegelian revival, the tendency will grow 
on the part of scholars to regard the 
Rabbinic Jew as a prototypical example 
of the unhappy consciousness, the human 
nullity who cedes all being and reality 
to a Divine Omnipotence. It ought there- 
fore to be stated at the outset of the 
Hegelian revival that the theology of 
Rabbinic Judaism, whatever may have 
been its shortcomings, regarded man as 
endowed with a limited measure of exist- 
ence, dignity, and freedom. Though the 
tablets of the Ten Commandments were 
engraved (haruth) with Law, the content 
of that Law was for the Rabbis, nothing 
less than freedom (heruth). Whether we 
agree with them or not, they were 
utterly convinced that “There is none 


free save he who occupies himself with 
Torah.” 
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Fr. Owens brings to his History the 
experience and scholarship of many years 
of teaching and writing in the Greek 
field. The results are seen here in the 
telling quotations, illuminating judg- 
ments, and information-packed notes. 
The pre-Socratic section tries to do jus- 
tice to all the factors: mythological, sci- 
entific, and theological, without failing 
to inform the student about the limita- 
tion of the actual evidence. Plato and 
Aristotle are each accorded three well 
ordered chapters explaining their logic, 
theoretical philosophy, and practical sci- 
ence. In his criticism, Owens weighs 
Aristotle’s view that pure actuality is 
finite immaterial form, our knowledge 
of which depends upon accepting the 
eternal motion and animated heavens 
of natural philosophy. The only dis- 
appointment is the very brief treatment 
accorded the post-Aristotelian philoso- 
phies. Both in themselves and for under- 
standing the medieval developments, the 
Stoics and Neo-Platonists deserve a fuller 
treatment than they usually get in the 
ancient course. 

The two penetrating studies on Anaxi- 
mander and Heraclitus bring out the 
continuing attractiveness and challenge 
of the thinkers before Socrates. Charles 
Kahn's Anaximander and the Origins of 
Greek Cosmology makes us attend more 
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to the common Milesian achievement of 
forging a rational concept of nature and 
cosmos than to the particular differences 
usually Thales, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes. Kahn 
treats Anaximander more or less as the 
symbol of this common work of under- 
standing the process and order in na- 
ture. All the Greek texts bearing on him 
are given, the main ones are freshly 
translated, and comments are made. The 
author avoids the fallacy of reading Dar- 


emphasized among 


winian evolution into these sources, does 
justice at last to the medical literature, 
and explains the extant fragments in 
terms of the mutual conflict of the ele- 
ments rather than as a return of the 
elements to the boundless. Working on 
a narrower comparative basis but with 
the advantage of many fragments, Pro- 
fessor Wheelwright probes for the difh- 
cult and flashing mind behind the scroll 
of Heraclitus. There is a threefold link 
between Anaximander and Heraclitus: 
they regard change as qualitative, as a 
periodic interchange (or “existential pen- 
ance’) of contraries in an order of time, 
and as holding good for the organism 
and moral man as well as for the larger 
universe. Wheelwright’s Heraclitus will 
interest both literary and philosophical 
readers, since it stresses the wedding of 
content and linguistic form and the atti- 
tude of searching out the hidden har- 
mony of things. 

Whereas most Plato scholars concen- 
trate upon the Republic as our best 
source for Plato’s practical philosophy, 
Professor Morrow has been working for 
a generation with the Letters and Laws 
for their special contribution. Now, in 
Plato’s Cretan City, he gives a major 
interpretation of these latter works and 
compares them with social conditions in 
Plato’s day. Part I describes the three 
actual cities whose laws and customs 
furnished empirical materials: Athens, 
Sparta, and Crete. Athens represented 
a tension between a tradition of legal 
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moderation and some violent political 
realities; Sparta combined vigorous lead- 
ership with a separation of the centers 
of power; and what Plato appreciated 
in Crete was the accent upon the rule 
of law as the condition for enjoying 
liberty and property. In Part II, Morrow 
examines all the regulations which 
Plato’s practical imagination legislated 
for his Cretan city, especially the rule 
that access to public office depends upon 
character and intelligence rather than 
on one’s property class. The final part 
sets forth Plato’s underlying political 
principles: the mixed constitution, the 
rule of law, and the operation of philo- 
sophic intelligence in practical matters. 
“Law is necessary in any form of rule, 
and at its best it is a fair imitation of 
that order which the cosmic Nous brings 
about in the whole of nature.” In some 
analogous form, this notion of a politi- 
cal law founded in a reasonable natural 
law has remained important for Western 
political thinking. 

In reading Professor Randall's Aris- 
totle, we have to recognize that it in- 
tends a philosophical reformulation of 
Aristotle rather than a historical recon- 
struction of the sort achieved by Morrow 
for Plato. Hence one cannot go to this 
book for a rounded exposition of Aris- 
totle, since it does not develop propor- 
tionately the theory of the immaterial 
first movers, the ethical import of con- 
templation, and the distinctively Aristo- 
telian metaphysical meaning for form 
and substance. Randall seeks to show 
Aristotle’s relevance for “‘two of the most 
important present-day philosophical con- 
cerns, that with the analysis of language 
and that with the analysis of natural 
process.” From him, one can find out 
how Aristotle must be transformed and 
cut to size to fit the pattern of American 
naturalism, just as the Renaissance read- 
er might consult Zabarella to discover 
how Aristotle looked in the dress of 
Averroistic naturalism. Aristotle’s views 
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on inquiry, life, cognition, motion, and 
practical order are interpreted by the 
measure of Randall's own factorial and 
transactional naturalism, which defines 
the real as the functional whole of man- 
in-nature. The Aristotle who is sub- 
mitted to this norm underplays causal 
analysis and reduces act solely to imma- 
nent function. Perhaps it is for this rea- 
son that Randall makes the surprising 
comment that what he terms “Scholastic 
Latin” is a homogenous language of ab- 
stract nouns into which we can scarcely 
translate the verb-forms of Aristotle. 
This may hold good for the manual tra- 
dition, but the Latin of the medieval 
Aristotelians was itself alive with ger- 
unds and the act-meanings they convey. 
The differences between interpreters of 
Aristotle will have to be drawn ulti- 
mately on metaphysical grounds, not on 
this hastily described linguistic one. 
Among the many new paperbacks on 
the Greeks, W. K. C. Guthrie gives a 
brief but reliable survey of The Greek 
Philosophers from Thales to Aristotle 
(Torchbooks, 95¢). He pays due atten- 
tion both to the analysis of moving mat- 
ter and to the human aspirations behind 
the speculations. Bruno Snell's The Dis- 
covery of the Mind (Torchbooks, $1.85) 
reminds us that the philosophers were 
using a language already imprinted with 
the views of Homer and Pindar, Aris- 
tophanes and. Theocritus, on the nature 
of mind. Socrates’ pivotal role in deep- 
ening the Greek sense of humanity, as 
a perfection new in our physical uni- 
verse, is brought out in two books: F. M. 
Cornford, Before and After Socrates 
(Cambridge University Paperback, $1.25), 
and Micheline Sauvage, Socrates and the 
Conscience of Man (Men of Wisdom 
Books, $1.50). Cornford describes the 
shift from nature to man as a result of 
the Socratic concern about knowledge 
and right living, whereas Sauvage ran- 
sacks the ancient authors and the visual 
arts for materials bearing on Socrates, 
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his Athenian setting, and his influence 
on later minds. The R. Hackforth ver- 
sions of Plato’s Phaedo, Phaedrus, and 
Philebus (Liberal Arts Press, $1.25, 1.15, 
and 1.00) are enhanced in each instance 
by a helpful introduction, division of 
the dialogue by topic, scholarly foot- 
notes, and interspersed careful commen- 
tary. Richard Hope's translation of the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle (Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, $2.45) has an unusual aid 
in the form of an analytical index of 
over 200 basic terms and their variants, 
each of which is numbered and referred 
to constantly in the translation itself 
through the use of square brackets. ‘Thus 
when we read: “There is an intermedi- 
ate [138a] state,” we have a signal that 
metaxu is being used, and we can then 
find in the index a dozen other uses for 
comparison. Greek cosmological and po- 
litical discussions can be followed more 
readily with the newly reprinted standby, 
E. H. Bunbury’s A History of Ancient 
Geography (hardcover, 2 vols., Dover, 
$12.50 the set). 

Translating is an onerous task, but it 
is the only way to secure a wider accessi- 
bility for two fundamental studies on 
St. Augustine by Portalié and Gilson. 
Fr. Portalié’s A Guide to the Thought 
of St. Augustine first appeared in that 
great enterprise, the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, and its transla- 
tion arouses the hope that such other 
outstanding essays as the ‘Tristram- 
Bacchus one on Cardinal Newman may 
yet appear in separate English form. 
Portalié supplies the basic information 
about Augustine’s life and many writ- 
ings in 80 concise pages. Then he moves 
into a doctrinal exposition of the major 
topics: the Neo-Platonic background, the 
problem of faith and reason, God and 
creatures, Christology and grace, the 
Church and sacraments, moral theology 
and eschatology. It is valuable to have 
a conspectus of all these teachings before 
us, so that our special interest in one 
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corner of Augustine’s mind will not 
blind us to the overall proportions of 
his thought. Professor Bourke’s introduc- 
tion expertly brings us abreast of twenti- 
eth-century scholarship, and the transla- 
tor unobtrusively checks the references, 
updates the bibliography, and adds a 
working index. 

in moving on to Etienne Gilson’s The 
Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine, 
we do not pass into another land but 
we do take a new sighting. An encyclo- 
pedia treatment of Augustine is apt to 
fragment his doctrine under the various 
headings, so that we also need a work 
of unifying reflection. Gilson firmly or- 
ganizes Augustine’s thought around the 
theme of man’s journey to God, a theme 
which not only integrates his farflung 
writings but also brings out what the 
modern personalists find most attractive 
in him. This is a precise and persuasive 
tool for giving some determinate mean- 
ing to the characterization “in the Au- 
gustinian tradition,” which is so loosely 
applied to the most diverse philosophies. 
The personal doctrine of Augustine 
builds upon: a firm adherence to the 
supernatural order as liberating us from 
skepticism and the flesh, a stress upon 
the digressive order of the heart and 
personal concern for other humans, a 
tendency to concede less to nature and 
more to God, and a primacy given to 
mind and self-knowledge as the way of 
certainty and happiness climaxing in the 
free possession of God. The several Au- 
gustinianisms of history make their own 
variations on these source themes in the 
African Doctor. 

Villanova University’s St. Augustine 
Lecture Series is inaugurated with Saint 
Augustine on Personality (Macmillan, 
$2.25), by the eminent Plotinian scholar, 
Paul Henry, S.J. “I am more and more 
convinced that three concepts, unknown 
to the Greeks and, perhaps, to all non- 
reiizious thought, are inseparably con- 
nected: creation, history, and personal- 
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ity.” Augustine’s use of the Aristotelian 
category of relation is sketched, but ideas 
are not developed in the detail which we 
might expect of the written version of 
a lecture. Caroline Schuetzinger’s The 
German Controversy on Saint Augus- 
tine’s Illumination Theory (Pageant 
Press, $3.00) surveys the recent German 
views on how the divine light is im- 
parted to the human mind, and describes 
particularly Franz Koerner’s existential 
view of illumination as a growth in 
inwardness. 

Philippe Delhaye’s Medieval Christian 
Philosophy (Hawthorn, $2.95) takes the 
term “philosophy” in the broader medi- 
eval sense to cover both a practical out- 
look governed by Christian principles 
and a scientific consideration of prob- 
lems, so that Cassiodorus and Bede can 
be included. It is welcome to find a 
sympathetic account of Erigena and the 
School of Chartres, but on the whole 
the materials are too vast to permit 
much to be said within the allotted 
space. Medieval Philosophy (Torchbooks, 
$1.35), by F. C. Copleston, S.]., does not 
take as wide a cultural sweep, has more 
room for philosophical analysis, and 
even gives a fairly detailed account of 
the later medieval philosophies. It is a 
relief, however, to leave the tight surveys 
behind and enjoy the more leisurely pace 
of Etienne Gilson’s Heloise and Abelard 
(Ann Arbor Paperbacks, $1.75). We are 
introduced not only to the personal 
drama but also to the intellectual prob- 
lem of Heloise, which is “to find in the 
passion this man inspires the strength 
required for a life of sacrifice which is 
both meaningless and impossible save 
on the level of the love of God.” Pro- 
fessor Gilson’s Elements of Christian 
Philosophy (Doubleday, $5.50) restates 
its author’s well known thesis about the 
nature of Christian philosophy as follow- 
ing the order of treating first about God, 
then about being, and finally about man. 
Since it is proposed as a textbook, it will 
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bring home to teachers of philosophy 
the need to think out this question of 
the ordering of philosophical knowledge. 
For myself, the direct uncovering of the 
evidence available in the experienced 
world is fundamental to the philosophi- 
cal task today, and consequently this 
book is not a teaching instrument. 
There is a twofold methodological sig- 
nificance in Fr. Klubertanz’s St. Thomas 
on Analogy. First, it reminds us sharply 
that we cannot treat Aquinas and his 
commentators homogeneously, especially 
on the central question of analogy. In- 
stead of interpreting the position of 
Aquinas within the framework set by 
Cajetan’s division of the kinds of anal- 
ogy, the author feels a need to work out 
the view of Aquinas directly from his 
own texts. Second, he suggests a mora- 
torium on the practice of selecting some 
so-called key texts in Aquinas and fitting 
everything else to their standard. The 
key-text procedure breaks down precisely 
here with the problem of analogy, since 


Aquinas is reflective enough to adapt 


his treatments of analogy to the require- 
ments of the particular context of dis- 
cussion. When due attention is paid to 
the Thomistic texts in context, a rich 
variety of analogies emerges, including 
the kinds of reference or attribution, 
proportion, imitation, participation, and 
causal eminence. Klubertanz stresses that 
Aquinas does not develop the analogy 
of proper proportionality in his later 
writings dealing with the problems of 
God, because precisely within the ambit 
of this problem it requires an evidential 
founding through causal analogy. The 
latter is needed to show the experiential 
basis and causal requirement for our 
philosophically 


proposed predications 


about God. 
The Pocket 


Square Press, 60¢) benefits from the bal- 


Aquinas (Washington 


anced knowledge of its editor, Professor 
Vernon Bourke. There are brief and 
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well chosen readings on all the main 
divisions of Thomistic philosophy, in- 
cluding politics, art, and the relation of 
reason and revelation. A notable inclu- 
sion is the entire treatise On the Prin- 
ciples of Nature, where we find St. 
Thomas working out the principles of 
change in a properly philosophical order. 
Another important book by Aquinas, 
his Treatise on Separate Substances, is 
translated for the first time by Fr. F. ]. 
(West Hartford, Conn.: St. 
Joseph College, $2.00), using the best 
basis. St. 
Thomas reviews the Western philosophi- 
cal views on separate substances or an- 


Lescoe 


available manuscripts as a 


gels, proposes some principles for the 
comparative evaluation of Plato and 
Aristotle, and criticizes Avicebron’s the- 
ory of a universal matter and form as 
applied to separate substances. The phi- 
losophical discussion was intended to 
prepare for an exposition (unfinished) 
of sacred doctrine on angels. One prob- 
lem from the latter area is treated in 
Jacques Maritain’s The Sin of the Angel 
(Newman Press, $3.00): how can purely 
intellectual beings turn away from God? 
Maritain holds that God alone is natu- 
rally impeccable, that the angel can sin 
by fixing on a good object to the point 
of failing to consider the rule of right 
action and hence of freely introducing a 
disordered mode of attachment to that 
object. The Analogy of Learning: An 
Essay toward a Thomistic Psychology of 
Learning (Sheed and Ward, $5.00), by 
Tad Guzie, S. J]., is a fine example of 
how to impenetrate Thomistic teachings 
with contemporary resources in psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy. The central theme 
is the close operative union between the 
intellect and imagination in the learning 
process, a process which requires both 
teacher and student to adapt their activi- 
ties analogically to the particular situ- 
ation. Emphasis is placed upon the ex- 
perimental basis of learning, the role of 
the phantasm, and the teacher's respon- 





sibility for responding to the unique 
demands of the occasion. 

Among the paperbacks, Maurice De 
Wulf's The System of Thomas Aquinas 
(Dover, $1.25) comes from a period forty 
years ago, when one could still hope to 
explain medieval philosophy by taking 
a broadly topical survey of the Thomis- 
tic theory of knowledge, man, and God. 
Fr. Thomas Gilby’s Saint Thomas Aqut- 
nas: Philosophical Texts (Galaxy Books, 
$1.95) has been widely used for its mod- 
ern mode of presentation, but the prin- 
ciples of translation are too erratic and 
the individual texts too short to make it 
as reliable a reader as the Bourke selec- 
tions. J. N. Figgis, Political Thought 
from Gerson to Grotius (Torchbooks, 
$1.75), is a pioneer work on the tension 
between the Church and civil society in 
the waning years of the middle ages. 


2. Modern Philosophers. 


Neal W. Gilbert. Renaissance Concepts 
of Method. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 255. $6.00. 

Peter Laslett, editor. Locke’s Two Trea- 
trses of Government. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 
521. $9.50. 

warlo A. Viano. John Locke: Dal razi- 
onalismo allilluminismo. Turin: Ein- 
audi Editore, 1960. Pp. 618. L. 4,000. 

S. A. Grave. The Scottish Philosophy of 
Common Sense. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 262. $5.60. 

Lester G. Crocker. An Age of Crisis: 
Man and World in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury French Thought. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 
496. $7.50. 


Frederick Copleston, S.J. A History of 
Philosophy. Vol. VI: Wolff to Kant. 


Westminister: Newman Press, 
Pp. ix, 509. $4.50. 

Lewis W. Beck. A Commentary on Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason. Chicago: 


1960. 
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University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. 
xvi, 308. $6.00. 


Jonathan Edwards. A Treatise concern- 
ing Religious Affections. Edited by 
John E. Smith. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. 526. $7.50. 

Charles W. Hendel, editor. John Dewey 
and the Experimental Spirit in Phi- 
losophy. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1959. Pp. vi, 119. $3.00. 


After pondering N. W. Gilbert's 
Renaissance Concepts of Method, we 
are not likely to entertain the naive 
view that Descartes was the first mod- 
ern to engage in methodological ques- 
tions. For it gives us the pre-Cartesian 
history of the discussions about method 
which filled the sixteenth century, per- 
haps the most method-minded age of 
all. Although the humanists disliked 
abstract inquiries about method, they 
contributed by reviving the remarks on 
method found in the Stoics, the Galenic 
medical authors, and the Greek mathe- 
maticians. Ramus was another force, 
since his concern for teaching young 
boys led to a sharp emphasis on method 
as the way to organize and communi- 
cate some given bodies of knowledge. 
Perhaps philosophers will find most in- 
teresting the two chapters devoted to 
known 1940 study by Randall. Gilbert 
gives the most circumstantial account 
of the Paduan Averroist methodologies 
to appear in English since the well 
known 1940 study by Randall. Gilbert 
stresses the syllogistic context for Za- 
barella’s methodology, thereby challeng- 
ing Cassirer’s view that Zabarella works 
out a mathematical and empirical type 
of resolutive method. Two points call 
for some further investigation: the 
meaning of method in the contemporary 
non-Paduan Aristotelian commentaries, 
and Galileo’s precise relation with the 
Paduan school beyond the obvious com- 
munity of terms. 


There is still a distance between Des- 
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cartes and these methodologists, how- 
ever, as can be seen from this remark 
by Keckermann: “Philip Melanchthon 
wished the end of logic to be not merely 
cognition but also the faculty of teach- 
ing someone else capably that which you 
have already learned.” This untroubled 
affirmation of our having knowledge 
and of needing primarily a pedagogical 
order characterized the Philipo-Ramists 
(followers of Melanchthon in accepting 
Aristotle and of Ramus in respect to 
the disposition of topics), but Descartes 
was concerned precisely with the skep- 
tical challenge of the claim to know. 
Hence there is a fresh wind blowing 
through the pages of his Discourse on 
Method and Meditations, newly trans- 
lated by Arthur Wollaston (Penguin 
Classics, 95¢), who compresses much in- 
formation into his introduction and pre- 
fatory essays. Quite disappointing is the 
Doubleday Dolphin collection, The 
Rationalists ($1.45), containing some 
outmoded translations of these same 
writings of Descartes, plus Spinoza’s 
Ethics and Leibniz’s Discourse on Meta- 
physics and The Monadology, but with- 
out any editorial guidance to offset the 
inferior translations. Far more helpful 
for readers is The European Philoso- 
phers from Descartes to Nietzsche (Mod- 
ern Library Giant), edited by M. C. 
Beardsley. The editor makes intelligent 
selections from twelve continental 
thinkers, uses the best translations, and 
in every instance provides adequate edi- 
torial helps. One of the lesser moralists 
is La Rochefoucauld, whose Maxims is 
rendered by L. W. Tancock (Penguin 
Classics, 85c). ““The only good copies are 
those which show up the absurdity of 
bad originals,” is a remark worthy of 
Schopenhauer. 

The rapid strides being made in 
Lockean research are evident in a new 
edition and a new full length study. 
Locke’s Two Treatises of Government 
can at last be read in a critical edition, 
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which the editor, Peter Laslett, bases on 
Locke's extensively corrected copy of the 
1698 printing. Locke’s references to 
Filmer, Hooker, and other participants 
in the political debate are made explicit 
for us in the notes. This amended text 
does not alter substantially the political 
doctrine of Locke, but the editor pre- 
sents the evidence in his thorough, 120- 
page introduction for correcting the 
usual appraisal of the Two Treatises on 
three counts. 


Locke did not write in 1689 to justify 
the Revolution of 1688. Locke did 
not write with Thomas Hobbes in 
hand or in mind, either to refute him 
as we all so recently supposed, or to 
adopt his doctrine without confessing 
it, as some authorities now claim. 
Locke did not write as a philosopher, 
applying to politics the implications 
of his view of reality as a whole. 
There is a highly formal sense in which 
Laslett maintains these points, but as 
he actually explains that sense it turns 
out to be less novel than it seems at 
first glance. The editor eventually 
makes the following modifications of 
his theses. The Two Treatises did in 
fact justify the Whig Revolution, even 
though Locke began it before that 


event; it did contain many comments 
on Hobbes, although Locke did not 
compose it precisely as a critique of 
Hobbes or as a comment upon him to 
the exclusion of Filmer; and finally, 
“Locke the philosopher” should not be 


construed narrowly to mean only 
“Locke the pure epistemologist,” since 
there was a close interplay in his mind 
between noetic and practical issues. 
Dover Publications puts us in its debt 
by reprinting the entire A. C. Fraser 
edition of Locke’s An Essay concerning 
Human Understanding (2 vols., $2.25 
each), which is the best edition to use 
until the promised critical one is forth- 
coming. 

So far, the best philosophical use of 
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the new Locke manuscript materials is 
that made by a young Italian scholar, 
C. A. Viano, in his John Locke: Dal 
razianalismo allilluminismo. He re- 
verses the conventional picture by con- 
cluding, rather than starting, with 
Locke’s theory of knowledge, thus rein- 
forcing the practical motif throughout 
all his philosophizing. Viano first in- 
troduces us to Locke the moralist, 
struggling with the concept of a moral 
law of nature, and to Locke the man 
of affairs and political thinker. Then 
his interest in questions of religion and 
toleration is treated, along with his 
study of physical science at the Robert 
Boyle stage of its development. The 
conclusion emerges from this _ solid 


work that Locke effected the transition 
from rationalism to the Enlightenment, 
but did so by means of all his interests 
and not exclusively through his theory 
of ideas. Locke’s practical philosophy is 
similarly accented in Romeo Crippa, 


Studi sulla coscienza etica e religiosa del 
seicento: Esperienza e ltberta in J. 
Locke (Milan: Marzorati, 1960), which 
brings out that the Lockean judgment 
of existence includes a reference to our 
bond with God. 

Anyone who has looked in vain for 
a modern treatment of the Scottish phi- 
losophers will welcome S. A. Grave’s The 
Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. 
It shows that Hume filled the horizon of 
the three major representatives treated 
here ( Reid, Beattie, and Stewart) more 
completely than he does that of recent 
analytical philosophers. He forced them 
to wrestle with the question of how 
there can be any serious dissent from the 
self-evident truths of common sense, a 
question which Reid held to rest upon 
the two shaky assumptions that the pri- 
mary object of the mind is the idea and 
that we have just a few perfectly simple 
first principles. Grave suggests that the 
Scottish philosophers still have some- 
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thing to contribute to analytic discus- 
sions on self, morals, and freedom. 
Enlightenment France is so complex 
and so crucial for the forming of our 
mentality that we can find wide use for 
two complementary guides to that age 
furnished by Lough and Crocker. Pro- 
fessor John Lough’s An Introduction to 
Eighteenth Century France (Longmans, 
$5.75) provides expert guidance on the 
social, economic and political condi- 
tions, as well as the literary situation in 
the age of Voltaire and Rousseau. With 
the aid of illuminating quotations, 
plates, and maps, the author describes 
the condition of peasants and townsmen, 
courtiers and priests, teachers and 
judges, economic czars and _ literary 
lions. With this sound factual founda- 
tion, one can then take bearings in Pro- 
fessor Crocker’s An Age of Crisis, the 
first volume in a trilogy dealing with the 
ethical outlook of the French Enlight- 
enment. This volume analyzes the 
shifting of views on being, nature, and 
man which opened the way for a new 
ethics. La Mettrie and Helvetius inte- 
grate man so closely with the material 
world that “man becomes an accident 
of nature’s productivity, unimportant, 
contingent, doomed to extinction.” Yet 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau try to 
temper man’s involvement in natural 
process sufficiently to allow a basis for 
distinctive human needs and hence a 
somewhat determinate ethics. Crocker 
shows that the outcome of this debate 
was a compromise between the moral 
nihilism of those who deemed that 
nature legitimates everything and the 
social those who re- 
garded a total reconditioning of,, and 
control over, human desires as’ the 
necessary means to improvement. We 
are still involved in the moral hesita- 
tions and the practical frustrations gen- 
erated by this division of Enlighten- 


ment opinion. book is a 


collectivism of 


Crocker’s 
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thoughtful approach to this whole phe- 
nomenon of unsurety about what the 
public morality should be. 

The sixth volume of Fr. Copleston’s 
History of Philosophy has the great vir- 
tue of keeping Kant closely related with 
the Enlightenment movements in the 
various countries. Attention is given 
to the men of the French and German 
Enlightenments, Boscovich (whose 
250th anniversary is in 1961), the physio- 
crats, and especially Rousseau. The pre- 
sentation of Wolff is too brief, but is 
compensated for by other chapters on 
Vico, Herder, and the philosophers of 
history. Copleston works gradually and 
masterfully through Kant’s pre-critical 
writings before plunging into the de- 
tails of the three Critiques. Anyone 
wanting a well-written introduction to 
the main problems in the critical phi- 
losophy will find it here. Yet Copleston 
is somewhat carried away when, in deal- 
ing with the practical philosophy, he 
says: “Kant is really engaged in creating 
a metaphysics based on the moral con- 
ciousness, reasoned positions in 
regard to supersensible reality.” In fact, 
Kant strives to retain a distinction in 
principle between his morally grounded 
reasoned principles on freedom and God 
and any speculative metaphysics about 
them. Copleston’s 12-page summary of 
Kant’s Opus the best 
English account of this final document 
of a great philosopher. For an exhaus- 
tive analysis using the recent scholar- 
ship, we have Vittorio Mathieu's La filo- 
sofia trascendentale e l “Opus Postu- 
mum” di Kant (Turin: Edizioni di Filo- 
sofia, L. 3,000). 

We have had to wait for Professor 
Beck’s energetic scholarship to supply a 
book worthy of the title A Commentary 
on Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. 
This is a commentary in what may be 
called the American manner: it is more 
explicit in its references than English 
works tend to be, and it is more com- 
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pact than is customary among German 
and other continental commentaries on 
Kant. Beck brings in just enough of the 
first Critique to establish the distinction 
between theoretical and practical rea- 
son and the transition from the hypo- 
thesis to the moral reality of freedom. 
Then, each major topic in the analytic 
and dialectic of practical reason is ana- 
lyzed and compared with the teaching 
in Kant’s other moral writings. There is 
a noteworthy section on the so-called 
esthetic of pure practical reason, in 
which we see Kant’s proper concern for 
the psychological conditions of human 
action, the role of incentives, and the 
legitimate (but nonfoundational) place 
for the moral feeling of respect and sat- 
isfaction. With this companion in hand, 
the student can confidently read Kant’s 
second Critique and grasp its contribu- 
tion to the critical philosophy as a 
whole. 

Beck offers as a concise Kantian no- 
tion of religion: ‘“‘the recognition of the 
holiness of morals,” or the taking of the 
moral law as a command of God. The 
Torchbook edition of the Green-Hudson 
translation of Kant’s Religion within 
the Limits of Reason Alone ($2.35) per- 
mits us to follow this moral reformula- 
iton of the content of Christian doc- 
trine. ‘This edition not only retains the 
original introduction by Greene but 
adds a new essay by J]. R. Silber, who 
reports on recent Kantian research on 
freedom and will, evil and the ethical 
dynamism underlying religion. Kant 
was not only a lifelong teacher but re- 
flected on the educational process, as 
we can see from his treatise on Educa- 
tion (Ann Arbor Paperbacks, $1.35). 
He divided education into physical and 
practico-moral, devoting most of his an- 
alysis to the contributions of the school, 
the home, and moral conscience, to 
moral education of man as a free agent. 
For those who prefer to take their Kant 
in short doses and paraphrases, there is 
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An Immanuel Kant Reader (Harper, 
$5.00), prepared by R. B. Blakney. It 
consists of major passages taken from 
the three Critiques, loosely translated, 
and accompanied by a lively and often 
critical commentary. More oddly con- 
structed is Wanda Orynski’s Hegel 
Highlights: An Annotated Selection 
(Philosophical Library, $4.75), which 
is part digest in the editor’s own words 
and part selection of texts from Hegel. 
We are on safer footing with K. Ko- 
lenda’s unabridged, careful translation 
of Arthur Schopenhauer’s Essay on the 
Freedom of the Will (Liberal Arts 
Press, 80c). The long shadow of Kant is 
visible in Schopenhauer’s attempt to 
show that we are free only to the extent 
that we choose our character, and that 
thereafter everything we do must be in 
conformity with this timeless, change- 
less character. 

There is a Jonathan Edwards renais- 
sance quietly in the making, doubtless 


due to the interest stirred by the new 
Yale Edition of his works, now contain- 
ing Professor John E. Smith’s edition 
of Edwards’ Treatise concerning Reli- 
gious Affections. This was his response 
to the Puritan crisis in New England 
caused by the Great Awakening of the 


1740’s, a revival movement inspired 
largely by Edwards’ own preaching. The 
issue concerns whether the turbulent re- 
ligious emotions constitute the essence 
of religion, as many revivalists thought, 
or whether the Boston rationalists were 
right in regarding these emotions as 
palmary disproof of the whole Awaken- 
ing. We are fortunate in having the 
guidance of the modern editor, so that 
we do not mistake Edwards’ plea for the 
religion of the heart for an instance of 
anti-intellectualism. Religious affection 
supposes an understanding of truths, 
but it adds a strong inclination of the 
whole self toward the personal God in- 
tended by those truths. Edwards located 
true religion in meaningful-and-‘gra- 
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cious” affections which are the human 
aspect of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. The theory of signs for testing 
this experimental religion is good rea- 
son for refusing to dismiss Edwards as a 
frontier Berkeley lacking subtlety of 
mind. 

The chief arguments of Edwards’ ser- 
mons preached during the Great 
Awakening are mapped out by John H. 
Gerstner, Steps to Salvation: The Evan- 
gelistic Message of Jonathan Edwards 
(Philadelphia: | Westminster Press, 
$3.95). This is a scholarly contribution, 
since it is based on the vast fund of un- 
published sermons and on manuscript 
versions of the printed ones. Edwards 
tries to show that, within his Calvinist 
framework, there is opportunity and 
need for a human response to God. ‘The 
more strictly ethical side of Edwards’ 
mind can be studied in his book, The 
Nature of True Virtue (Ann Arbor 
Paperbacks, $1.45). An interesting fore- 
word by W. K. Frankena restates his 
moral position in modern terms: it re- 
pudiates moral intuitionism, admits 
natural conscience in a subordinate posi- 
tion, and establishes a relation between 
an ethics of justice and anet’  , of love. 
The theological-political background for 
Edwards’ thought is furnished in the 
convenient reprint of Perry Miller’s Or- 
thodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650 
(Beacon Paperbacks, $1.95). ‘The theory 
of the civil magistracy is shown to be 
the basis both for the Puritan dissent 
in England and the Puritan consolida- 
tion of power in the new world. 

The John Dewey centenary in 1959 
was celebrated at Yale by four lectures 
edited by C. W. Hendel: John Dewey 
and the Experimental Spirit in Philos- 
ophy. The editor sets the approach by 
emphasizing the theory of experience as 
Dewey's main philosophical achieve- 
ment. Experience or “the rapport of 
knowledge and reality comes about 
through living, growing, progressive in- 
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teractions of mind and the natural 
phenomena of this world.” John E. 
Smith contrasts this experimentalism 
with classicalism empiricism, since the 
former is more than cognitive and in- 
cludes the public, socially transforming 
aspects of experience. R. J. Bernstein 
not only contributes an essay to the 
Hendel volume on Dewey's philosophy 
of civilization but also edits some selec- 
tions from John Dewey, On Experience, 
Nature, and Freedom (Liberal Arts 
Press, $1.35). This valuable sampling of 
Dewey's philosophical heartland concen- 
trates on the main aspects of the theory 
of experience and nature. Three of 
Dewey's books are in paperback edi- 
tions: The Quest for Certainty (Putnam 
Capricorn, $1.25), Theory of the Moral 
Life (Holt), and A Common Faith 
(Yale, 95¢). They represent his method- 
ology and critique of past systems, his 
plan for moral analysis, and his sugges- 


tion that the religious impulse is des- 
tined to be diverted away from the 
churches and attached to social pro- 
cesses. 


The auxiliary use of the tape re- 
corder for the history of philosophy 
is illustrated by two groups of conver- 
sations edited by Corliss Lamont: Dia- 
logue on John Dewey and Dialogue on 
George Santayana (Horizon Press, $2.50 
each). They record some informal rem- 
iniscences about these two American phi- 
losophers, especially their human side. 
In his private talk, Dewey “made a lot 
of fun of analytical-clinical psychology 
as missing the whole point of the social 
relationships which were more fully de- 


terminant of conduct 


than anything 
Freud had to say.” And Santayana is 
remembered by Herbert Schneider as 
taking him aback with the brusque re- 
mark: “Well, you fellows from Colum- 
bia will never understand me. You still 
talk about me as a naturalist, and I’m 


not a naturalist.” This was his way of 
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continuing his feud with Dewey and 
avowing his own brand of romantic ma- 
terialism. 

The philosophical reputation of F. H. 
Bradley has been in undeserved eclipse 
for over a generation. Good reasons for 
returning to a study of his problems 
are given in Richard Wollheim’s F. H. 
Bradley (Penguin, $1.25). Bradley is an 
acute dialectician, whose attack upon 
empirical pluralism should be required 
reading for anyone who wonders why 
William James felt he had to fight hard 
for plural fact. Furthermore, Bradley is 
coolly skeptical about the very meaning- 
fulness of the question: why should I be 
moral? If this requires showing that 
moral activity is a means to something, 
then moral action is thoroughly rela- 
tivized and loses its distinctive claim. 
Bradley proposes  self-realization as 
man’s aim, and comes close to Schopen- 
hauer in locating fulfillment in the pos- 
session of a character, but one that is still 
in the making within a social setting. 
Another philosopher unduly in decline 
is Henri Bergson, the second volume of 
whose Ecrits et Paroles (Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 800 francs) gathers together 
many stray letters, prefaces, reviews, and 
papers. His letters to William James 
show him striving to describe a moment 
of reality (which he calls the “image” 
and which James calls “pure experi- 
ence’) which is prior to the distinction 
made between the subjective and the 
objective. Sartre is also interested in this 
region, but he tries to build upon it an 
ontology which Bergson would prob- 
ably regard as too ambitious and rigid. 
Bergson’s Time and Free Will (Torch- 
books $1.60) is a good instance of how 
current psychology helped him to reach 
the view that only the self properly en- 
dures and that philosophy must respect 
what we may call the separative judg- 
ment between duration and extension. 
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3. Philosophical Bearings in History 
of Science. 


S. Sambursky. Physics of the Stoics. New 
York: Macmillan, 1959. Pp. xu, 153. 
$3.50. 

Marshall Clagett. The Sctence of Me- 
chanics in the Middle Ages. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 
Pp. xxlx, 711. $8.00. 

Charles C. Gillispie. The Edge of Ob- 
jectivity. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 562. $7.50. 

Francis C. Haber. The Age of the 
World: Moses to Darwin. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press 1959. Pp. xi, 
303. $5.00. 

What the reflective historians of sci- 

ence discover is directly relevant for the 

renewal of philosophy of nature, as well 
as for keeping philosophy of science in 
proper perspective. Professor Sambursky 
follows up his previous work on the 


Greek view of nature with a more spe- 
cialized account of the Physics of the 
Stoics. Historians of philosophy often 


concentrate on Stoic logic and ethics 
to the neglect of the theory of nature 
underlying the entire Stoic philosophy. 
Without the controlling physical basis, 
we cannot grasp the Stoic meaning for 
pneuma, freedom, and adherence to the 
rule of nature. Sambursky helps to cor- 
rect this situation by giving a pointed 
exposition of the main topics in Stoic 
physics and suggesting that its concep- 
tion of the continuum and the field of 
force remains fundamental. Further- 
more, he provides a 30-page collection 
of the main Stoic texts on the physical 
world, so that we can judge for our- 
selves on the doctrine. 

The University of Wisconsin is a 
strong center for the study of medieval 
science, as testified by Professor Clagett’s 
trail-blazing work, The Science of Me- 
chanics in the Middle Ages. At last, 
some substantial readings can be done 
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directly in medieval mechanics, thanks 
to Clagett’s labors in translating impor- 
tant sources, organizing them in a man- 
ageable way, and then commenting 
upon them with all the resources of 
recent scholarship. A threefold division 
is made into statics, kinematics, and dy- 
namics. The often neglected medieval 
work in the first field shows the pres- 
ence of the scientific procedures of mak- 
ing analytical abstractions and general- 
izations, expressing them in a quantita- 
tive way, and then deducing some fur- 
ther theorems. We can now consult in 
good translation the work of Thomas 
Bradwardine and the Merton group in 
kinematics, as well as the findings of 
Oresme, Buridan, and Albert of Saxony 
on impetus and free fall. The continuity 
of medieval science with the whole 
human effort in this field is conveyed 
by the inclusion of documents from, and 
editorial comparisons with, the Greek 
and Arabic scientists, Copernicus, Gall- 
leo, and Descartes’ friend, Isaac Beeck- 
man. Perhaps before tackling this mas- 
sive work, one should make a prelimin- 
ary survey of the field with the help of 
The Development of Physical Theory in 
the Middle Ages (Sheed and Ward, 
95¢), by J. A. Weisheipl, O. P. This is 
a reliable condensation of much infor- 
mation on the chief components in the 
medieval approach to physical prob- 
lems. And to appreciate the importance 
of grasping the medieval background 
for modern science, we have only to look 
at the two brief, early writings of Gall- 
leo: On Motion and On Mechanics, 
translated respectively by I. E. Drabkin 
and S. Drake (Wisconsin University 
Press, $5.00). The young Galileo quotes 
medieval opinions on motion from the 
excellent manual of Benedict Pereira, 
S. J., and still accepts the notion of a 
natural place, even though he speculates 
that perhaps only the downward motion 
is natural and that upward or “bobbing” 
motion is violent. 
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Three fine cooperative volumes on the 
history and method of science testily to 
the quality and amount of research 
being concentrated here. Theories of 
Scientific Method: The Renaissance 
through the Nineteenth Century (Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, $6.50) con- 
tains thirteen essays written by R. M. 
Blake, C. J. Ducasse, and E. H. Madden, 
(editor). Blake’s account of the role of 
experience in Cartesian method tempers 
our conception of rationalism by show- 
ing a meaning there for an empirical 
confirmation. Ducasse combs the writ- 
ings of Francis Bacon to provide the 
most compact and comprehensive state- 
ment of his theory of scientific method. 
Madden rehabilitates the early pragma- 
tist, Chauncey Wright, and makes an 
important genetic approach to Peirce's 
methodology. Some highly particular 
points in scientific technique are studied 
in Men and Moments in the History of 
Science (University of Washington 
Press, $4.50), edited by H. M. Evans. 
Philosophers will probably be most in- 
terested in E. W. Strong’s exegesis of 
Newton's famous remark: Hypotheses 
non fingo. Strong scours the books and 
letters of Newton to distinguish between 
queries or empirically grounded hypo- 
theses (which can safely be used) and 
hypotheses based only on conjectural 
possibility (which Newton avoids) . 

Critical Problems in the History of 
Science (Wisconsin University Press, 
$5.00), edited by M. Clagett, is an un- 
even collection. The papers on the teach- 
ing of the history of science are quite 
_restricted and temporary in value, and 
the practise of interspersing commen- 
taries with main papers tends to im- 
mortalize the enthusiasms and postures 
of the moment. However, there are some 
rewarding nuggets to be mined out. Fr. 
Joseph T. Clark, S. J., makes a lively 
foray against the genetic study of a sci- 
ence, since this approach is vulnerable 
to the disease of “precursitis” or seeing 
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the particular case always as an anticl- 
pation of the future. He prefers to start 
with our present grasp on the structure 
of scientific thought and interpret his- 
torical instances by reference to it, thus 
apparently being willing to take the risk 
of catching what we may call “selectiv- 
itis of the historical sense.” A. C. Crom- 
bie makes a helpful expansion of his 
views on the transition from medieval 
to modern science, noting the medieval 
shortcomings in respect to actual meas- 
urement, the forging of new mathe- 
matical concepts, and explicit nonphil- 
osophical reflection on phenomenal 
nature. ““The faults of the medieval con- 
ception of scientific method are largely 
the faults of principles insufficiently 
tested by application.” There are also 
two quite informative papers by Gillis- 
pie and Williams on the impact of the 
encyclopedists’ view of science and tech- 
nology upon the French Revolution. 


Professor Gillispie’s own conception 
of the growth of modern science will be 


found in The Edge of Objectivity. 
There is a deliberate thrust against 
Arthur Koestler’s admiration for the 
humanizing of nature in the remark 
that Galileo “left as object of the search 
the hard, straight bones of Euclidean 
dimension, Platonism bleached bare, 
sterilized of its mystical nonsense in the 
Tuscan sun.” Gillispie invites us to ad- 
mire the mathematicizing of motion, 
the objectifying of measurable qualities, 
and the removal of human purpose and 
values from the natural world as studied 
by science. It took a tremendous act of 
intellectual self-discipline to achieve the 
attitude of scientific objectivity, al- 
though Gillispie does not stop to estab- 
lish the relationship between such acts 
of methodological asceticism and the 
question of apprehending nature 
through other modes of reason and ex- 
perience. Where he is specially strong is 
in his own area of the interspace be- 


tween Newton's Principia and Darwin's 
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Origin of Species. Working from the 
premise of Poincaré that science is com- 
pletely non-normative, justifies no ethi- 
cal precepts, and hence yields no value- 
conception of nature, Gillispie criticizes 
the aspirations of the Enlightenment 
thinkers who looked to Newtonian sci- 
ence precisely to yield such fruit. The 
Enlightenment rationalists were essen- 
tially moralists and required science to 
remake man and society, and the En- 
lightenment romantics therefore felt 
that they had to substitute the organic 
for the mechanical metaphor in order to 
humanize science. This division of opin- 
ion (similar to the one described by 
Crocker) is followed down to the point 
where Darwin mechanizes the organism 
and thus subverts the romantic alterna- 
tive, and where contemporary reflections 
on scientific method are undermining 
the simple faith of positivism in science 
as a moral legislator. Precisely where we 
should turn for our moral and esthetic 


values is not specified here, and we can 
expect that a naturalistic counterattack 
will be mounted in favor of a scientific 
basis for ethical decisions. In his six lec- 


tures on The Firmament of Time 
(Atheneum, $3.50), Loren’ Eiseley 
agrees with Gillispie in refusing to 
equate scientific and moral progress, but 
he states more explicitly that our source 
of values lies in the personal life of re- 
flection. “It is in this that Kierkegaard 
glimpsed the eternal, the way of the 
heart, the way of love which is not of 
today, but is of the whole journey and 
may lead us at last to the end.” These 
lectures trace the progressive naturaliza- 
tion of our mind and body, cultural life 
and time sense, and they also defend 
the humanistic and perhaps religious 
views developed within this context. 

In The Age of the World: Moses to 
Darwin, F. C. Haber details the story of 
our revision of the time scale under 
pressures applied by the various sciences. 
It is not quite correct to say with the 
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author that the revolution in our spir- 
itual concepts produced by early modern 
astronomy left sacred history untouched, 
since there is the spatial question in- 
volved in the Galileo case. But he makes 
his point that sacred history was more 
profoundly affected by the transforma- 
tion of our notion of time in the wake 
of the work done in geology and bi- 
ology. Haber describes this impact in 
the instances of seventeenth-century 
fossil discoveries, Enlightenment specu- 
lation about the universe as an eternally 
fermenting organism, and nineteenth- 
century time scales arrived at in geology 
and organic evolutionary theory. Once 
we digest these facts, however, we still 
recognize the need for someone trained 
to go over the same ground, so as to 
distinguish between the rearguard ac- 
tion and the growth of awareness of 
different modes of knowledge on the 
part of modern Christian minds. Per- 
haps one reason why Cardinal Newman 
regarded T. H. Huxley as intolerant 
was because of the latter’s unwillingness 
to admit such a distinction. A vivid 
portrait of Huxley, the “great Medicine 
Man among the Inquiring Redskins” 
(as Vanity Fair dubbed him), emerges 
from Cyril Bibby’s biography, T. H. 
Huxley: Scientist, Humanist and Edu- 
cator (Horizon Press, $5.00). Huxley 
embodied what Gillispie calls the trend 
toward moralization of scientific objec- 
tivity, since he tried to draw solutions to 
all the questions in education, morality, 
and religion from scientific procedure. 
Where Huxley and Newman were very 
close, as Bibby points out, was in envis- 
aging the university as the chief instru- 
ment actually functioning for the civil- 
izing of men today. 

The paperback auxiliaries in the his- 
tory of science have sharply improved in 
number and quality. A. G. Van Melsen’s 
From Atomos to Atom (Torchbooks, 
$1.45) follows the atomistic position 
through its various forms, and is spe- 
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cially valuable for philosophers in regard 
to the seventeenth-century atomists in- 
fluencing Descartes and Gassendi. Some 
philosophical generalizations are found 
in R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Na- 
ture (Galaxy, $1.25), which disting- 
uishes three conceptions of nature: the 
Greek orderly world dominated by im- 
manent mind; the Renaissance machine 
ordered by a transcendent creator; and 
the modern stress on historical process. 
Although it has recently come in for 
criticism from the professional histor- 
ians of science, ‘Herbert Butterfield’s 
The Origins of Modern Science (Mac- 
millan $1.25) still serves well as a way 
for students of the humanities to obtain 
preliminary appreciation of modern sci- 
ence before Darwin. 

Among the more advanced and spe- 
cialized works is T. S. Kuhn’s The Co- 
pernican Revolution (Modern Library, 
$1.25), which shows with a firm touch 
why the mind of Copernicus had the 
dual aspect of being both traditional 
and an innovation. The sources them- 
selves are presented in Three Coperni- 
can Treatises (Dover, $1.75), edited by 
Edward Rosen: the Commentariolus 
(sketch on the heavenly motions), the 
Letter against Werner, and the Narratio 
Prima (a preliminary account of the dis- 
coveries written by Copernicus’ student, 
Rheticus), together with a long anno- 
tated bibliography. Max Jammer’s Con- 
cepts of Space (Torchbooks, $1.40) uses 
the Biblical and Aristotelian notions of 
space as a starting point, working from 
there into the new astronomy and New- 
ton. The chapter on time in Michael 
Hoskins’ William Herschel: Pioneer of 
Sidereal Astronomy (Sheed and Ward, 
95c) adds a new facet by describing how 
this great astronomer deliberately used 
the biological model of the history of a 
species as an analogical way of under- 
standing the temporal duration of star- 
clusters. A classical survey of the basic 
concepts in modern physics is Sir Ed- 
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mund Whittaker’s A History of the 
Theories of Aether and Electricity (2 
vols., Torchbooks, $1.95, $1.85), with 
special emphasis upon the work of nine- 
teenth-century French mathematicians 
and English laboratory men. A master 
of the biological world is considered bio- 
graphically and scientifically in Clif- 
ford Dobell’s Antony van Leeuwenhoek 
and His “Little Animals” (Dover, $2.25), 
including his strong affirmation of the 
speculative spirit in scientific research: 
I work “from a craving after knowledge, 
which I notice resides in me more than 
in most other men.” 

Somewhat on the borderline of his- 
tory and philosophy of science is Cecil 
Schneer’s The Search for Order (Har- 
per, $6.00). It is not strictly a history of 
science, but illustrates some basic ques- 
tions from the historical materials. As a 
geologist, Schneer attends closely to 
various ways of determining time spans 
and of obtaining a scientific notion of 
history. He speaks a bit too casually 
about the fall of causality, which is a 
more complex situation than is de- 
scribed. 


4. Philosophy of Science. 


Ernest Nagel. The Structure of Science. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1961. Pp. xiii, 618, $7.50. 

Charles De Koninck. The Hollow Unt- 
verse. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 127. $2.00 

L. L. Whyte, The Unconscious before 
Freud. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
Pp. xiii, 219. $4.50. 

Sidney Hook, editor. Dimensions of 
Mind. New York: New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 281. $5.00. 
Ernest Nagel is the leading naturalist 

doing work in the philosophy of sci- 

ence, which he conceives of as covering 
three broad regions: explanation, con- 
cept formation, and truth claims. The 

Structure of Science deals with the first 

area, the logic of scientific explanation. 
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It is an expertly constructed and 
smoothly written work, which will in- 
form and stimulate anyone interested in 
these questions, whatever the philosoph- 
ical differences that persist. Nagel gives 
a telling description of the common- 
sense attitude and its difference from 
the scientific sort of explanation, which 
usually fits within four patterns: the 
deductive model, probability _ state- 
ments, functional or teleological ac- 
counts, and the genetic-historical schema. 
Whatever the differences among these 
kinds of explanation, Nagel holds that 
“there is a basic logical continuity in 
the operations of scientific intelligence.” 
This thesis is not pressed very far in the 
present volume, and indeed it would not 
become a distinctively naturalistic, phil- 
osophical position until the relation be- 
tween scientific intelligence and human 
knowing in general were specified. On 
the negative side, Nagel says that mod- 
ern science or the search for testable 
hypotheses is not to be equated with a 
quest indubitable first 
principles or even for Aristotelian better 
known premises, except in the deliber- 
ately weakened sense of “better known” 
which 


for Cartesian 


have historically prevailed in 
modern science. Hume’s view of lawlike 
universal statements and of the causal 
connection is accepted as a deiensible 
stand. But on the deep division between 
the instrumentalist and the realist in- 
terpretations of scientific theories, Nagel 


confesses that there is at present a com- 
plete stalemate and that the division is 
caused in part by extrascientific intellec- 
tual traditions operative on both sides. 
This same issue is touched on in the 
symposium by L. W. Friedrich, S. J., 
The Nature of Physical Knowledge (In- 


diana and Marquette Universities 
Presses, $4.50). Bridgman speaks about 
the scientist's aversion for the terms 
“reality” and “knowledge,” whereas 
Margenau notes the influence of such 


considerations as simplicity, fecundity, 
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and trans-subjectivity in the actual 
choice of scientific theories. On the ques- 
tion of the moral bearing of scientific 
findings, Klubertanz states that, “to the 
extent that such [physical] laws and de- 
scriptions clarify the nature of the ob- 
ject or action that man is thinking of 
performing, they are relevant to moral- 
ity.”” Perhaps this relevance can be se- 
cured without going to the extreme of 
moralizing the scientific view of nature. 
Another symposium, Philosophy of Sct- 
ence (St. John’s University), seeks cor- 
relations between Aristotelian natural 
philosophy and modern views of matter 
and chemical substance. Allers notes 
that the distinction between the con- 
scious and the unconscious should not 
be converted into a spatializing image 
of separate compartments. A brief de- 
fense of the analogy of knowledges and 
the metaphysician’s task of retaining it 
is made in John Russsell, S. J., Sctence 
and Metaphysics (Sheed and Ward, 
95). 

There are two excellent books of 
readings designed for college courses in 
philosophy of science. Arthur Danto and 
Sidney Morgenbesser select some essays 
from all points on the scientific compass 
for their Philosophy of Science (Merid- 
ian, $1.65). The main topics are: the 
relation of language and experience, the 
types of scientific explanations, and a 
wide range of views on space and causal- 
ity (ranging from Newton to N. R. 
Hanson on the Copenhagen Interpre- 
tation). There are more extensive edi- 
torial aids in E. H. Madden’s The 
Structure of Scientific Thought (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $5.00). It also makes an ef- 
fort to acquaint the student with the 
distinctive explanations found in bi- 
ology, psychology, and history. While 
the Danto-Morgenbesser collection con- 
centrates on method and physical 
knowledge, the Madden reader exempli- 
fies the several modes of scientific and 
humanistic thinking. 
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Those who prefer to build up their 
own readings are well served by paper- 
back reprints, especially three works: 
P. W. Bridgman’s The Logic of Modern 
Physics (Macmillan, $1.25), R. B. 
Braithwaite’s Scientific Explanation 
(Torchbooks, $1.85), and Stephen Toul- 
min’s The Philosophy of Science 
(Torchbooks, $1.25). Bridgman’s opera- 
tionalism does not prevent him from 
defending in his last chapter the com- 
plexity of nature against sheer norms of 
method. There are a few corrections in 
this edition of Braithwaite’s important 
book on the meaning of probability 
statements in scientific systems. As a first 
book in philosophy of science, Toul- 
min’s brief essay is perhaps the best to 
recommend. It treats the general for- 
mulation of the principle of the uni- 
formity of nature as a formal statement, 
whose function is to propose a program 
rather than guide any specific research. 
In Physics and Microphysics (Torch- 
books, $1.50), Louis de Broglie remarks 
about the creative scientist: “Guided by 
his personal intuitions, constrained by 
the internal force of mathematical an- 
alogies, he is carried away, almost in 
spite of himself, into a path of whose 
final destination he himself is ignorant.” 
Whatever one may think of Sir James 
Jeans’ speculations, his The Universe 
Around Us (Cambridge, $1.95), helps to 
make the calculations of astronomy 
somehow realizable by comparing them 
with significant statements on the dur- 
ation of the earth. Cosmological specu- 
lations are brought up to date in The 
Universe at Large (Doubleday Anchor, 
95¢), by a leading proponent of the 
steady-state theory, Hermann Bondi. Al- 
though he agrees with Popper in testing 
hypotheses by disproof, Bondi actually 
bases his positive grounds on preference. 

Charles De Konninck’s Whidden Lec- 
tures on The Hollow Universe main- 
tain that our explanatory methods are 
becoming so symbolic and yet univocal 
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that they empty out the reality of the 
things investigated. In mathematics, he 
proposes to overcome the tendency to 
reduce the science itself to the opera- 
tions of the computer by reafhirming the 
role of reflective mind, just as in 
physics and biology he invokes the Aris- 
totelian analogy between art and na- 
ture. Yet the problem still remains, as 
a comparison with Nagel’s work will 
show. Nagel admits the use of analogy 
and teleological explanation, but ques- 
tions the degree of rigor of the analogi- 
cal methods and divorces teleology from 
purposive mind. Ludwig von Berta- 
lanffy’s Problems of Life (Torchbooks, 
$1.35) is cited by De Konninck in sup- 
port of the complexity of the notion of 
organ, and by Nagel as a chief example 
of organismic explanation in biology. It 
is noticeable, however, that in order to 
criticize von Bertalanffy, Nagel appeals 
to the argument from unknown poten- 
tialities in mechanistic concepts more 
than anywhere else in his discussion. R. 
M. Maclver uses the vitalistic trinity of 
reproduction, morality, and sex as his 
main principles in Life: [ts Dimensions 
and Its Bounds (Harper, $3.00). Himself 
a political scientist, Maclver casts his 
speculations into the form of a dialogue 
among several natural and social sci- 
entists, who seem to agree on life as a 
creative capacity but disagree on whe- 
ther mechanistic categories can explain 
its always fresh resources. 

J. Z. Young’s Doubt and Certainty in 
Science (Galaxy, $1.50) reminds us that 
we construct computers with models of 
our own fashioning, and that the pres- 
sure of evolutionary theory is encourag- 
ing contemporary men to shift from the 
machine itself to the developing popu- 
lation group as the basic model in 
organizing natural experience. M. D. 
Sahlins and E. R. Service, the young 
anthropologists who edit Evolution and 
Culture (University of Michigan Press, 
$3.75), are very touchy about anthro- 
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pology’s relation to biology and hence 
they stress the native line of evolution- 
ary anthropology stretching from 
Spencer, Morgan, and Tylor to them- 
selves. Still, they are so highly attracted 
to Julian Huxley’s evolutionism that 
they want to synthesize the specific sort 
of evolutionary analysis used in their 
discipline with a general theory of evo- 
lution, embodying Huxley’s quite philo- 
sophical notion of unified directional 
progress in utilizing energy. Their pro- 
posed general law of evolutionary 
potential is still laboring under Spen- 
cer’s vagueness and Huxley’s failure to 
give a rigorous meaning for functional 
homologies among the sciences. L. S. B. 
Leakey’s Adam’s Ancestors (Torch- 


books, $1.60) makes a firsthand review 
of the physical and cultural evidence 
about early man. There are philosophi- 
cal points of interest in his definition of 
primate who makes tools to 
a set and regular pattern,” as well as in 


eee 


Man aS a 


his remarks on the need for caution in 
the wake of the Piltdown fraud. 

The idea behind L. L. Whyte’s The 
Unconscious Before Freud is excellent: 
to trace the notion of the unconscious 
from 1600 to the psychoanalytic present. 
But in the execution, the author hesi- 
tates about whether to work as a his- 
torian of ideas or as a moralist, with 
the result that we are given a compro- 
mise: a scrapbook of sayings, a series of 
charts, and a set of catechetical re- 
sponses. The historical references are 
sometimes inaccurate and limited by 
lack of use of relevant materials, such 
as Lewis’s book on the unconscious in 
Descartes. But a few sayings are memor- 
able, such as Leibniz’s remark that “our 
clear concepts are like islands which 
arise above the ocean of obscure ones.” 
For a strictly analytic approach, we must 
go to the symposium on Dimensions of 
the Mind, edited by Professor Hook. 
Feigl’s essay denies that the mind-body 
problem is meaningless and tries to 
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solve it on an identity principle. But 
Brandt contends that the identity theory 
has only a trivial logical advantage over 
the correspondence theory, and that the 
conditions required for predication in- 
dicate the distinctive role of the mind. 
Scriven and Putnam suggest that 
machines can in principle be built 
which act and handle every language 
situation in a way strictly analogous to 
men, so that we cannot refuse the as- 
cription of mind. Yet Danto replies by 
noting that we must decide upon the 
language programming and the conven- 
tion to be used by the machine in 
answering the question of whether or 
not it is conscious. Paul Weiss makes 
the fundamental point that I know 
myself from within as well as from 
without, and that the inwardly known 
unity of the personal self transcends 
the operations of the machine. 

There is a quiet and precise discus- 
sion of a few philosophical problems of 
mathematical provenance in From an 
Ivory Tower (Bruce, $3.50), by Bernard 
Hausmann, S. J. He observes that we 
do not presently know which of several 
geometries holds for the physical uni- 
verse, that mathematicians now seek 
their foundations in postulates rather 
than self-evident and necessary truths, 
and yet that postulates are often chosen 
as being close approximations to real- 
ity. An even more sustained interest in 
philosophical issues is shown in J. 
Singh’s Great Ideas of Modern Mathe- 
matics (Dover, $1.55). Zeno’s para- 
doxes are treated in connection with 
infinite classes; Eddington is criticized 
for arguing from group theory to an in- 
scrutable reality; and Whitehead’s criti- 
cism of Einstein for making measure- 
ment impossible in heterogeneous space 
is tentatively accepted. The Free Press 
of Glencoe, Illinois, has issued three 
concise textbooks: Symbolic Logic by A. 
H. Basson and D. J. O’Connor ($3.00), 
Introductory Formal Logic of Mathe- 
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matics by P. H. Nidditch ($3.00), and 
Elementary Logic of Science and Mathe- 
matics also by P. H. Nidditch ($4.00). 
The Basson-O’Connor volume is a well 
organized introduction to the proposi- 
tional and predicate calculus, as well as 
to the axiomatic method. Nidditch, 
however, makes the somewhat distract- 
ing claim of putting mathematics at 
last on a basis of proof and distinguishes 
too sharply between inductive and de- 
ductive science. But his second book 
does give a conspectus of topics and a 
good bibliography. 

The wide range of theories of knowl- 
edge is finely covered in the readings 
edited by R. Houde and J. P. Mullally: 
Philosophy of Knowledge (Lippincott, 
$5.50). Realists like Maritain, Simon, 
and F. H. Parker are brought together 
with idealists, linguistic analysts, and 
empiricists. It is helpful to have an en- 
tire part devoted to different views on 
the nature and operation of the human 
judgment. There are two textbooks 
which combine an Aristotelian basis in 
the theory of nature and motion with an 
awareness of modern scientific prob- 
lems: H. J. Koren, An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Nature (Duquesne 
University Press, $3.25), and K. F. 
Dougherty, S. A., Cosmology (Graymoor 
Press, $3.00). 


5. Words and Existents 


José Ferrater Mora. Philosophy Today. 


New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. Pp. x, 193. $4.50. 


Martin Versfeld. The Mirror of Philoso- 
phers. New York. Sheed & Ward, 
1960. Pp. x, 301. $5.75. 

A J. Ayer, editor. Logical Positivism. 
Glencoe: Free Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 
455. $6.75. 


Ernest Gellner. Words & Things. 


Boston: Beacon Press, 1960. Pp. 270. 
$5.00. 
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Stuart Hampshire. Thought and Action. 
New York: Viking, 1960. Pp. 276. 
$4.50. 

Erik Stenius. Wittgenstein’s “Tracta- 
tus.” Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi, 241. $5.00. 

William A. Luijpen, O.S.A. Existential 
Phenomenology. Pittsburgh: Du- 
quesne University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xiii, 362. $6.75. 

Remy C. Kwant, O.S.A. Encounter. 
Pittsburgh: Duquesne University 
Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 86. $3.25. 

Max Scheler. On the Eternal in Man. 
New York: Harper, 1961. Pp. 480. 
$10.00. 

Rudolf Allers. Extstentialism and Psy- 
chiatry. Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1961. Pp. xii, 103. n. p. 
Professor Ferrater Mora’s Philosophy 

Today is not a textbook survey of con- 

temporary thought but an original ap- 

praisal made partially in terms of 
national peculiarities. There are three 
philosophic empires dominating the 

Russian, continental European, and 

Anglo-American worlds: marxist mate- 

rialism, existential phenomenology, and 

the analytic-empiricist school. Although 
separated, they do contain some seeds 
of agreement which are often more 
negative then affirmative. ‘hus both the 
existentialists and the analysts oppose 
a Cartesian rationalism and use the 
method of close analysis. Perhaps the 
deepseated Christian basis for the 
search after freedom and a new human- 
ism will again come to the fore and 
encourage a synthesis. Yet Ferrater Mora 
has this warning: “The deeper, more 
earnest, and more complete a _ philoso- 
phy is, the easier it will be to turn it 
into a caricature. It is quite probable 
that a great deal of present-day philo- 
sophic misunderstanding arises from the 
fact that caricatural distortion rather 
than honest appraisal is the rule among 
philosophers.” His book helps to pro- 
mote the counter-rule of enlarging our 
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understanding of the main types of 
thought. 

Already known for his books on Au- 
gustine and Descartes, the South Afri- 
can philosopher, Martin  Versfeld, 
makes some highly personal reflections 
in The Mirror of Philosophers. He criti- 
cizes Kierkegaard for not appreciating 
the spiritual values contained in the 
passion for objectivity, and Sartre for 
not allowing the full sweep of the 
mirror of things to shine through his 
writings. The 30-page essay on Léon 
Chestov is the finest view of him in 
English, although here again Versfeld 
feels that the humanistic and religious 
values would be strengthened, rather 
than washed out, by union with scien- 
tific objectivity. Adrienne Koch’s Phi- 
losophy for a Time of Crisis (Dutton, 
$5.95) also tries to integrate in one 
book of readings the naturalists, the re- 
ligious thinkers, and nonphilosophers 
like Toynbee, Einstein, and Silone. 

Special attention must be given to A. 
J. Ayer’s collection of readings in 
Logical Positivism. He permits us to 
study the entire movement, from the 
early enthusiasm of the Vienna Circle 
right down to his own critical rejection 
of the theses he formerly championed. 
For the first time in English, we can now 
consult the eight fundamental articles 
originally published in Erkenntnis, the 
organ of the Vienna Circle in the nine- 
teen-thirties. These essays include 
Schlick on the turning point of philoso- 
phy, Carnap on the elimination of 
metaphysics, and Neurath on protocol 
statements. Ayer’s own introduction 
places him in the unusual position of 
reporting historically about a movement 
in which he was a prime mover, and also 
of offering objections to positions he 
once regarded as fully sound. He now 
concedes that the verification principle 
was a convention, that its adoption only 
showed that metaphysical statements be- 
long in another category and not that 
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they are cognitively meaningless, and 
that protocol sentences lead to solipsism. 
There is an exhaustive 70-page bibliog- 
raphy of logical positivism and analytic 
philosophy. 

A mild sensation was produced in the 
tight British philosophic community by 
the appearance of Ernest Gellner’s 
Words and Things. It attacks the school 
of language analysis for disdaining the 
philosopher’s traditional concern for the 
real and the social consequences of 
ideas. Gellner psychologizes the analy- 
tic standpoint as being systematically 
evasive toward taking a definite stand, 
as cultivating the trivial as a matter of 
principle, and as idolizing ordinary 
usage as the arbiter over all philosophi- 
cal issues. He weakens his case by in- 
dulging in depth psychology and by 
failing to see the slow return to sub- 
stantive questions. That there is such a 
trend in the making (at least among 
a few leading minds) can be gathered 
from Stuart Hampshire’s Thought and 
Action. In the problem of mind and 
conduct, he recognizes the need for hav- 
ing a general outlook as well as a par- 
cel of specialized analyses, and affirms 
that “a language is always a means of 
singling out, and directing attention to, 
certain elements of experience and real- 
ity.” Hampshire is emphatic on the ex- 
tra-linguistic reference of language and 
the need to replace language-use within 
its context of social behavior. More sig- 
nificantly still, he accepts the pluralism 
of languages or modes of statement of 
knowledges, and shows some curiosity 
about the possible continuity between 
ordinary and scientific language usages. 
Here is one analyst who is not afraid 
to distinguish persons from objects and 
perceptions, as well as to defend the in- 
tegrity of the personal agent against 
sense-data atomism. Gellner’s strictures 
are overstated, as appears from a com- 
parison with Hampshire’s treatment of 
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persons as observers and as moral 
agents. 

The commentary on Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus by Erik Stenius comes at a 
propitious time, when there is so much 
interest in Wittgenstein’s later writings 
that the Tractatus is apt to be snowed 
under a heap of comparison. Its main 
lines are firmly drawn from Stenius, who 
also does his own independent reflecting 
upon each of its problems. He defends 
the picture theory of meaning by ex- 
plaining that it concerns sentences 
rather than separate words, and that 
the picturing in question is of a logical 
rather than naturalistic sort. There is a 
valuable chapter on the philosophical 
influence of Kant and Schopenhauer 
on Wittgenstein, who “moves the 
limits of theoretical reason to the limits 
of language” and thus verges upon a 
“transcendental lingualism.” Although 
Stenius warns against making any meta- 
physical inferences from Wittgenstein’s 


logico-semantical findings, the effort to 
get metaphysical results from a study of 
the dynamic forms of expression is made 
in Gustav Siewerth’s Ontologie du lan- 


gage (Desclée de Brouwer). He uses 
Heidegger, Aquinas, and Hegel as sup- 
ports for the view that language en- 
ables man to reach the essential forms 
of things and share in transcendence. 
An unusual pathway toward phenom- 
enology is opened up in R. M. Chis- 
holm’s Realism and the Background of 
Phenomenology (Free Press, $6.00). He 
overturns a few conventional barriers by 
collecting together the defense made by 
Moore, Russell, and Lovejoy with a 
significant group of newly translated 
papers by Brentano, Meinong, and Hus- 
serl. ‘This juxtaposition brings out the 
common preoccupation of these think- 
ers with the object-directed character of 
thought. Especially the long essay by 
Meinong on “The Theory of Objects” 
will help Americans to realize that phe- 
nomenology is not utterly foreign to the 
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realist epistemologies here. The relation 
of Whitehead to English realism is still 
an unexplored question. A brief but 
pointed essay on his notion of percep- 
tual objects and the natural world is 
made by Laurence Bright, O. P.: White- 
head’s Philosophy of Physics (Sheed and 
Ward, 95¢). 

Relations between phenomenology 
and the Christian view of man are sug- 
gested in two recent books. Fr. W. A. 
Luijpen’s Existential Phenomenology 
outlines the theories of existing-in-the- 
world, internationality, being-with- 
others, and the modes of freedom. These 
themes are formulated so as to carry 
the basic theistic and Christian values. 
The criticisms are usually measured, as 
in the remark that “Sartre leads us 
astray not by what he says, but by what 
he does not say and by surreptitiously 
suggesting that there is nothing else than 
what he expresses for us.”” For instance, 
there are some other kinds of glances— 
understanding and encouraging and for- 
giving glances—in addition to the bale- 
ful stares which Sartre likes to dwell 
upon. Fr. R. C. Kwant’s Encounter is 
more limited in scope, concentrating on 
the important theme of human en- 
counters. The difference is exhibited be- 
tween our encounter with other men 
and with things, and the primacy is 
given to the former. Kwant draws upon 
the psychological studies of Buytendijk 
and Merleau-Ponty to support his view 
that intersubjective meetings are not 
only irreducible but also indispensable 
for our meeting with the world of 
things. 

On this latter topic Kwant makes no 
mention of Max Scheler’s views on the 
centrality of interhuman awareness. We 
are fortunate to have a good translation 
of Scheler’s chief book from his Catholic 
period, On the Eternal in Man. At the 
close of World War I, Christians were 
encouraged by Scheler’s adaptation of 
some phenomenological ideas to the 
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nature and acts of religion. He taught a 
system of independent conformity be- 
tween the philosophical and religious 
ways to God. Our analysis of the religi- 
ous acts manifests its intentional real 
object to be the holy ens a se or eternal 
mind, and thus we become liberated 
from the subjectivism from which even 
Rudolf Otto was not wholly free, ac- 
cording to Scheler. He defended Chris- 
tian love as required for recovering the 
sense of spiritual community among 
men, as well as for quickening our need 
for a rebirth. Yet when Scheler was 
challenged about the inferential basis 
for these affirmations, he gradually 
drifted away from Christianity into an 
evolutionary pantheism. The central 
question concerns our Capacity to grasp 
some a priori structures, and here we 
get some help from Mikel Dufrenne’s 
La Notion d’“a priort’ (Presses Uni- 
versitaires, 1,400 francs). Unlike Sche- 
ler, he refuses to be carried away on the 
flood tide of an evolutionary wave as 
the ground of the a priori. “History 
proposes and man disposes. In a word, 
man as a transcendental subject is irre- 
ducible.” Dufrenne then advises us not 
to confuse the being which Heidegger 
shows to be revealed in human words 
with the transcendent God of religion. 
Phenomenologists are all the more cau- 
tious about the question of God for the 
example left by Scheler. 

Rebellious Prophet: A Life of Nico- 
lai Berdyaev (Harper, $6.00) is written 
by the person best qualified to do so, his 
longtime Paris associate and translator, 
Donald Lowrie. The 150 pages reserved 
for the years prior to Berdyaev’s banish- 
ment from Russia not only orient us 
better with respect to Berdyaev’s allus- 
sions but also throw light on the first 
two decades of our century, when marx- 
ists and christians were in close philo- 
sophical discussion in Russia. The Paris 
years are described in satisfying detail, 
and they seem to bear out Berdyaev’s 
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declaration: “All my religious life is 
bound up with the fact that I do not 
accept dependence upon anyone or any- 
thing. God is my dependence.” There is 
an echo from Kierkegaard in this state- 
ment, as we can gather from The Life 
and Thought of Kierkegaard for 
Everyman (Westminster Press, $3.75) by 
John A. Gates. This is a brief, popular 
account interspersed with quotations re- 
flecting Kierkegaard’s personal struggles. 
For more substantial readings, we can 
use these two collections: R. Bretall’s 
A Kierkegaard Anthology (unabridged 
reprint in Modern Library), and L. M. 
Hollander’s Selections from the Writ- 
ings of Kierkegaard (Anchor Books, 
95¢). Hollander has the distinction of 
having translated Kierkegaard in 1923, 
and this revised edition gives an intro- 
duction to the three spheres of exist- 
ence. But the Bretall volume remains 
the best one-volume book of readings 
showing us Kierkegaard the polemicist, 
thinker and poet of the religious. 

N. N. Greene's Jean-Paul Sartre: The 
Existentialist Ethic (University of 
Michigan Press, $3.95) has three aims. 
One is to describe those portions of 
Sartre’s thought which bear on freedom 
and the human condition, and hence 
which have an ethical bearing. The sec- 
ond is to compare the Sartrean view of 
man with that of Catholicism, liberal- 
ism, and marxism. And finally, Greene 
wants to defend the soundness of his 
subject’s ethical standpoint. He suc- 
ceeds well in the first task, but the com- 
parative problem contains too many var- 
iables for him to handle, and this in 
turn weakens his vindication of Sartre. 
Furthermore, the two new books by 
Sartre on the Question of Method and 
the Critique of Dialectical Reason are 
not examined here. Although they are 
supposed to move closer to the ethical 
order they remain essays on dialectical 
methodology and social psychology. In 
The Notebooks of Malte Laurids 
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Brigge (Capricorn, $1.15), Rainer 
Maria Rilke presents us with this de- 
scription: “But while he longed to be 
loved at last in so masterly a way [by 
God], his senses, accustomed to far dis- 
tances, grasped the extreme remoteness 
of God.” This evokes the tension in the 
existentialists’ attitude toward man and 
God. The variants in the existentialist 
teaching on religion are worked out in 
D. E. Roberts, Existentialism and Reli- 
gious Belief (Galaxy, $1.95), the most 
acute book specializing in this religious 
area. Roberts voices the essential issue 
which divides Heidegger and Marcel: 
is there a discoverable bond between ex- 
perienceable being and God? Martin 
Buber inclines toward restating this 
question in more personal, nonontologi- 
cal terms, as we can gather from his 
book, The Prophetic Faith (Torch- 
books, $1.45), and from M. S. Fried- 
man’s Martin Buber: The Life of Dia- 
logue (Torchbooks $1.65). The pecu- 
liar value of Buber’s own book is its 
reminder that the situations and cate- 
gories with which he describes the 
interpersonal relations with God are 
founded upon his close study of the Old 
‘Testament. 

Because of the lively interest now in 
existential psychiatry and ontoanalysis, 
Professer Aller’s Existentialism and 
Psychiatry will be widely consulted. He 
restates his views that there were extra- 
scientific factors of a humanistic sort in 
Freud which show the need to explain 
man by categories and methods other 
than those afforded by physical science. 
The existentialists also reacted against 
the policy of treating man individually 
only as the sum of physically stated 
factors, and socially as only an indisting- 
uishable drop in the common pool. 
Allers criticizes the atmosphere of hos- 
tility in Sartre’s social theory and the 
misunderstanding on Heidegger's part 
of the nonreifying meanings of objective 
search for truth. Whereas Gillispie 
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thinks that the moral considerations are 
entirely foreign to the realm of objec- 
tivity, Allers suggests that there are sev- 
eral modes of objectivity, including one 
that is appropriate for the investigation 
of interpersonal relations. In this sense, 
existential psychiatry need not sacrifice 
objectivity to personal values. 


6. Man, the Moral Agent and Valuer 


Stephen C. Pepper, Ethics, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. Pp. 
vii, 351. $4.00. 

William R. Dennes. Some Dilemmas of 
Naturalism. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 151. $4.00. 

E. M. Adams. Ethical Naturalism and 
the Modern World-View. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1960. Pp. xii. 229. $6.00. 

Remy C. Kwant, O.S.A. Philosophy of 
Labor. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 163. $5.25. 

FE. D. Hirsch, Jr., Wordsworth and 
Schelling: A Typological Study of Ro- 
manticism. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 214. $4.00. 

It is a pleasure to read Mary War- 
nock’s Ethics Since 1900 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Home University Library), 
since it treats its subject knowledgeably, 
briefly, and with a dash of wit. The first 
half follows the well beaten trail from 
Moore and Ross to emotivism in ethics. 
But the latter part is more interesting 
for its thesis that the linguistic and ana- 
lytic writers are trying to free ethics 
from both naturalism and intuitionism. 
Mrs. Warnock regards this effort as a 
partial failure, insofar as the results be- 
long to the theory of value and moral 
psychology rather than to ethics itself. 
“All the models and analogies [used by 
Hare, Nowell-Smith, and the rest] to il- 
luminate ethical language have the air 
of being preliminary clearings of the 
ground. We may naturally feel disap- 
pointed that, when the ground is 
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cleared, nothing seems to happen.” 
There are paperback editions of two of 
the works regarded by Warnock as ethi- 
cal classics: Principia Ethica by G. E. 
Moore (Cambridge University Press, 
$1.95), and Ethics and Language by C. 
L. Stevenson (Yale Paperbounds, $1.75). 
Further literature can be tracked down 
with the aid of A Selected Bibliography 
on Values, Ethics, and Esthetics in the 
Behavioral Sciences and Philosophy, 
1920-1958, edited by E. M. Albert and 
Clyde Kluckhohn $7.50, 
942 pp.). 


(Free Press, 


People who like to divide the present 
philosophical world neatly between ana- 
lytic and phenomenological 
find it somewhat scandalous that nat- 


schools 


uralism remains a strong third way in 
America. The Ethics of S. C. Pepper is 
a representative presentation of the case 
for a naturalistic ethics. The author 
handles the problem of freedom gin- 
gerly, declaring that there may be some 
indeterminism in purposive acts but 
that this is irrelevant for ethics, which 
supposes that moral actions are entirely 
determined and yet within our responsi- 
bility. Pepper hurries over the sense in 
which we are responsible for our fully 
determined acts: the responsibility could 
simply mean that we factually do the 
acts or that we do them with precisely 
_ that sort of causal determination arising 
from intellectual control over our de- 
cision. The latter meaning would cer- 
tainly render the question of indeter- 
minism irrelevant but it would press 
home the importance of human free 
actions for morality. Pepper describes 
the various empirical theories based up- 
on the selective systems in which man 
the organism and social agent is in- 
volved. Marianne Moore’s ode to the 
unadjusted man would be slightly sedi- 
tious in a social system based on Pepper's 
theory, since he appeals to social adyjust- 
ment of all the frames of reference as 
the norm of moral action. Hans Freund's 
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The Balanced Life (Philosophical Li- 
brary, $4.50) argues that a naturalistic 
type of adjustment should be deliberate- 
ly disturbed and rendered open to a 
theism which accepts the relation with 
God as important. 

From quite different standpoints, Pro- 
fessors Dennes and Adams probe into 
the difficulties entailed by naturalistic 
ethics. In Some Dilemmas of Natural- 
ism, Dennes makes a domestic survey 
which is critical of the tendency of many 
other naturalists to erect their analysis 
into a restrictive metaphysics. Neverthe- 
less, he holds that naturalism contains 
its own principles of correction and can- 
not be transcended by a more compre- 
hensive philosophy. Like Pepper, he re- 
turns ultimately to the ideal of satisfy- 
ing our varied human needs in a 
cooperative way. Adams, on the other 
hand, tells us that he began Ethical 
Naturalism and the Modern World with 
the conviction that naturalism is sound, 
but came to repudiate it in the long 
course of his investigation. Against 
Dennes, he contends that if the natural- 
istic ethician is to attain any rigor, he 
must rely upon a metaphysical natural- 
ism which Dennes admits to be crip- 
pling as well as restrictive. On the posi- 
tive side, Adams maintains that “through 
value-experience we know a categorical 
feature of reality, namely, value requir- 
edness, which is not taken account of 
or indicated in the framework of 
modern scientific thought.” This conclu- 
sion is close to what Vivas and von 
Hildebrand have been urging about our 
personal apprehension of and response 
to the value demands. 

From the theistic standpoint, Fr. D. 
J. B. Hawkins extends his writings into 
the ethical sphere with Man and Morals 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00). His chapter 
on moral experience enables him to deal 
in a modern analytic way with the judg- 
ments considered by Kant to be moral. 
Some of the haziness mentioned above 
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in respect to Pepper's treatment of free- 
dom is dispelled here by distinguishing 
between moral judgments and other 
valuations, as well as by showing that 
causal action is analogous and hence 
not fully describable in terms of deter- 
minism-versus-indeterminism. Hawkins 
makes some rewarding remarks in pass- 
ing: “Premature moralizing can be even 
more harmful to the young than plain 
corporal punishment, with regard to 
which they are usually gifted with con- 
siderable resilience.” Russell Coleburt’s 
The Search for Values (Sheed and 
Ward, 3.00) is a literate introduction to 
the theory of values and the pertinence 
of defining man as a value-seeking and 
evaluating animal. The author agrees 
with Adams that the split between the 
intuitive and discursive aspects of the 
modern mind is unfortunate and that 
values are founded in the actualities we 
experience and know in a way different 
from physical knowledge. The second 
half of the book describes our actual 
response to the range of esthetic, moral 
and religious values in a way that is 
pleasantly reminiscent of E. I. Watkin’s 
theoretical writings. Fr. Kenneth Dough- 
erty, S. A., uses the traditional scaffold- 
ing for his Ethics (Graymoor Press, 
$3.00), but shows its bearing on such 
issues as the utilitarian basis of obliga- 
tion, Kantian respect for the law, and 
the sense in which the four freedoms 
entail a certain independence from the 
obligation of law. Since value theory is 
an important component in French 
spiritual philosophy, it is useful to have 
Wesley Piersol’s analysis, La Valeur 
dans la philosophie de Louts Lavelle 
(Paris: Vitte). Whereas Americans 
tend toward an antithesis on the basis 
of values, Lavelle holds that they have 
both a subjective and an objective as- 
pect. One might use Robert Payne's 
Hubris: A Study of Pride (Torchbooks, 
$2.35) as a sourcebook of cultural ma- 
terials embodying actual valuations con- 
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cerned with pride and the ways to tame 
it. 

Social ethics is specially in need of 
being revitalized through becoming ac- 
quainted with the plentiful empirical 
materials. Mounier’s personalism is dis- 
tinguished by taking this responsibility 
seriously and not remaining content 
with a purely formal analytic. In La 
Pensée d’Emmanuel Mounier (Paris: 
Fditions du Seuil, 12 n. f.), Candide 
Moix makes an orderly and well docu- 
mented study of how his personalism 
was enriched by its threefold reference 
to the established disorder of everyday 
civil society, the Sartrean call to freedom 
unbounded, and the Marxian call to 
social transformation. Mounier’s warning 
against the tendency of believers to sub- 
stitute a moralism of abstract formulas 
for a direct understanding of social con- 
ditions is still pertinent. But there is no 
substitution of vague aphorism for inti- 
mate judgment on the part of the con- 
tributors to Fr. Robert Mohan’s volume, 
Technology and Christian Culture 
(Catholic University Press, $3.95). Pro- 
fessors Allers and Neill focus upon the 
two-sidedness of technology: its capacity 
to relieve us of many sub-basement jobs 
and to put scattered peoples into com- 
munication, and also its inability to 
replace personal evaluations or to insure 
distinctively personal bonds among 
men. In a subtle paper, Professor Wu 
suggests that Western technology de- 
velops from our Western capacity for 
abstraction rather than concreteness, 


and that China always specialized in a 
technology of men rather than outer 
nature (thus showing the continuity 
between the old and the new China). 
That the concept of labor can be re- 
vitalized by modern findings and prob- 


lems is shown in Fr. R. C. Kwant’s 
Philosophy of Labor. He uses phenom- 
enological notions to describe the para- 
dox that modern labor elevates us with 
respect to material nature and yet in- 
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volves us all more closely in the condi- 
tion of working upon matter than at 
any previous time. The theory of labor 
in Hegel and Marx is well described 
and given this evaluation: “Marxism 
does not understand its own nature. It 
analyzes economic and social structures, 
but it considers itself to be a philosophy 
of the very nature of man.” 

Since historicity marks our age, it is 
well to compare the different concep- 
tions gathered together in Patrick Gar- 
diner’s Theories of History (Free Press, 
$8.50). The abstract consideration of 
whether or not history is susceptible of 
scientific treatment does not alter the 
fact that there is considerable discussion 
on the nature of historical judgments, 
the kinds of laws and explanations which 
can operate here, and the particular 
patterns which seem to recur during 
various ages. All these questions are 
being treated apart from the issue about 
history's ultimate religious teleology, as 
can be seen in this collection or in the 
excellent monograph by W. H. Walsh: 
Philosophy of History (Torchbooks, 
$1.25). Why is it, however, that Chris- 
tian thinkers such as D’Arcy and Ny- 
gren insist upon a bond between the 
modes of love and the modes of history? 
In the case of Nygren, we have an ex- 
planation given by Bernhard Erling: 
Nature and History (Lund: Gleerup). 
The famous distinction between eros 
and agape is not intended univocally 
but with respect to the particular con- 
text of history in which we are examin- 
ing them. To understand the realm of 
history and the acts of love proper to it, 
Nygren develops the method of motif 
research or a study of the competing 
meanings involved in our moral and re- 
ligious evaluations. Thus whenever 
Nygren speaks about eros and agape, he 
seeks to preserve both the unique reali- 
zation of a motif in an era and also the 
analogous unity of human history based 
on our common discussion of various 
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motifs. G. D. Kaufman, Relativism, 
Knowledge, and Faith (University of 
Chicago Press, $3.75), concedes that an 
external relativism could be refuted by 
pointing out its own partial standpoint, 
but defends an internal relativism which 
reflectively acknowledges its own limits 
and appreciates the values inherent in 
other standpoints. Both Nygren and 
Kaufman base our decision about which 
motif or standpoint to adopt upon faith 
in the Lord of history. 

Only the briefest mention can be 
given to a group of six outstanding 
works in social analysis which the social 
philosopher should examine. Christo- 
pher Dawson has often voiced his debt 
to his Berlin teacher, Ernst Troeltsch, 
and particularly to the latter’s master- 
work, The Social Teaching of the Chris- 
tian Churches (2 vols., Torchbooks, 
$2.25, 2.45). Despite the drastic differ- 
ences between the types of Christian 
communities, they embody this ethos for 
Troeltsch: personal dignity through 
union with God, divine love as permeat- 
ing all divisions of humanity, the need 
for functional differences within the 
Christian body, and charity as the de- 
cisive humanizing leaven. But these so- 
cial themes are detached from their ref- 
erence to the personal God, when Albert 
Schweitzer constructs his Philosophy of 
Civilization (Macmillan Paperbacks, 
$1.45). His theory of the reverence for 
life is a purely immanent sort of piety, 
and yet is perhaps unthinkable without 
the Christian elements it contains 
alongside of its use of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche on vital cosmic will. That 
the leavening influence of charity is a 
hard social reality as well as a religious 
ideal is shown in J. U. Nef's Cultural 
Foundations of Modern Cuvilization 
(Torchbooks, $1.25). It treats not only of 
the quickening of the power motif in 
modern technological society but also 
the efforts of St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Vincent de Paul to humanize the new 
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scientific-cultural situation, where the 
old alternative of the cloister and the 
world was not predominant. ‘wo books 
issued by the University of Michigan 
Press bring us to the heart of the eight- 
eenth-century discussion on_ tradition 
and innovation. The Philosophy of Ed- 
mund Burke (textbook paper edition, 
$3.50), edited by L. I. Bredvold and R. 
G. Ross, arranges his writings on law 
and society, practical politics and es- 
thetics. Burke’s conservatism allowed for 
change and even revolution, not as ab- 
stractly sought goals in themselves, but 
in the degree that social forms must con- 
stantly be revised or recast to assist hu- 
man realization. The French side of the 
matter is detailed in the first English 
translation of Emile Durkheim's Monte- 
squieu and Rousseau ($3.95), consisting 
of his Latin thesis on ‘“Montesquieu’s 
Contribution to the Rise of Social 
Theory” and his lectures on “Rous- 
seau’s Social Contract.’ Durkheim views 
his compatriots as forerunners of soci- 
ology, crediting Montesquieu particular- 
ly with conceiving of social science as a 
study of the laws governing social man 
and of the types of society determined 
largely by physical and economic cir- 
cumstances. Durkheim is sometimes em- 
barrassed by Rousseau, who does not 
incorporate individual human nature as 
resolutely into the social order as the 
former would like. Finally, Priscilla 
Robertson's Revolution of 1848 (Torch- 
books, $2.25) synthesizes the various 
social trends of that momentous year so 
well that we soon realize that Marx 
cannot be understood genuinely, if we 
remain aseptically within the purely 
philosophical perspective of the Hegel- 
Feuerbach-Marx line of descent. 

A similar dependence upon compara- 
tive studies between philosophy and the 
arts is felt as soon as we become inter- 
ested in man as the appreciator of 
esthetic values. E. D. Hirsch’s Words- 
worth and Schelling brings out a kin- 
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ship between the English Romantic poet 
and the German Romantic philosopher. 
The problem is, however, that there is 
no evidence available at present for 
showing any actual dependence upon 
Schelling on the part of either Coleridge 
or Wordsworth up to 1798, the date 
when their Lyrical Ballads was issued. 
Hence in drawing a comparison be- 
tween themes in this work and in 
Schelling’s Ideas toward a Philosophy of 
Nature (1797), Hirsch makes only a 
“typological” claim that the similarities 
are due to a common sharing in roman- 
ticism as a unified type of outlook. 
Wordsworth’s theme that “the external 
World is fitted to the Mind” is aimed 
against an estrangement of mind and 
things which Schelling also criticized. 
There are also some significant positive 
likenesses on God's immanence and 


transcendence in respect to nature, the 
presence of mind-responding life in all 
things, and the appeal to intellectual 


imagination to discern living nature. It 
is unnecessary to go as far afield as does 
the author, however, in calling the ro- 
mantic outlook a cultural selfhood, 
because this involves some philosophical 
problems on the nature of cultural unity 
which his footnote references do not 
allay. 

In stressing the unity of the romantic 
outlook in the decade 1797-1806, Hirsch 
explicitly takes issue with A. QO. Love- 
joy’s tendency to splinter rather than 
unify the romanticisms. But no student 
of comparative problems can afford to 
be ignorant of the careful distinctions 
proposed in Lovejoy’s Essays in_ the 
History of Ideas (Capricorn, $1.45), 
concerning the meanings for “romanti- 
cism” and “nature” in Patristic and 
modern thought. Another relevant 
paperbound book is I. A. Richards’ well 
known Coleridge on Imagination (Mid- 
land Books, $1.75). It contains a new 
Open Letter by Kathleen Coburn in 
defense of Coleridge’s eventual original- 
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ity in respect to Kant and Schelling, but 
otherwise the book survives admirably. 
The imagination will cease to be just 
another one of the internal senses for 
anyone reading Coleridge (or, for that 
matter, Blake) on the coalescence of 
subject and object and the incommen- 
surability of image and verbal expres- 
sion. And perhaps we will not remain 
complacent about the dismissal of the 
sublime from the topics in recent es- 
thetics, after we examine S. H. Monk's 
The Sublime (Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 
$1.95) and) Immanuel Kant’s Observa- 
tions on the Feeling of the Beautiful 
and Sublime (University of California, 
$1.50), translated by J. T. Goldthwaight. 
The former book is a history of the con- 
cept of the sublime in eighteenth-cen- 
tury England with due attention to the 
use made of Longinus and Boileau. 
Kant deals with this topic not only in 
the third Critique but in his precritical 
Observations, which shows his keen in- 
terest in nonmoral feelings and national 
types of men. 

The nine essays by Arthur Schopen- 
hauer, The Art of Literature (Ann 
Arbor Paperbacks, $1.45), deal mor- 
dantly with questions of style, the study 
of Latin, and the psychology of dons. 
“Most people write only as though they 
were playing dominoes,” is his graphic 
way of describing a loose style. The so- 
cial influences upon literature are 
underlined in Leo Tolstoy's What is 
Art? (Liberal Arts Press, $1.00) and 
Leon Trotsky’s Literature and Revolu- 
tion (Ann Arbor Paperbacks, $1.85). It 
is not the having or even the sheer 
expressing of feeling which constitutes 
art for ‘Tolstoy, but rather the commun- 
icating of feeling in an effective way to 
others. Whereas Tolstoy gives a religious 
significance to art by locating his cri- 
terion of better art in the process of 
infecting others with a feeling of broth- 
erhood and solidarity, Trotsky tries to 
channel these feelings for proletarian 
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humanism. The enthusiasm of many 
Western artists for his position rests on 
his recognition that the creative tradi- 
tion must continue to afford us “a more 
complex idea of human personality, of 
its passions and feelings.” But this goal 
is not necessarily bound down to the 
proletarian revolution as conceived by 
Trotsky and others. 

From the example of Etienne Gilson 
in Painting and Reality (Meridian 
Books, $1.55), it seems better to ap- 
proach esthetics through a_ relatively 
thorough study of some particular art 
than by remaining always at the general 
philosophical level. “The function of 
modern art has been to restore painting 
to its primitive and true function, 
which is to continue through man the 
creative activity of nature.” This thesis 
is argued brilliantly for nonrepresenta- 
tional art, but it may also hold for the 
earlier periods and other conceptions of 
artistic creativity. One virtue of F. X. 
Connolly's Poetry: Its Power and Wis- 
dom (Scribner's Paperback, $3.00) is to 
see that poetry from all ages displays the 
complex functions of presenting emo- 
tion, thought, and imaginative structure 
in an interfused way. Both Gilson and 
Connolly observe that difficulty in an 
art work is justifiable at the growing 
edge of new forms in every period. 


7. Philosophy of Religion. 


J. H. Walgrave, O.P. Newman the The- 
ologian. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1960. Pp. xi, 378. $8.50. 

Edith Stein (Teresia Benedicta a Cruce, 
O.C.D.). Die Frau: Ihre Aufgabe nach 
Natur und Gnade. Louvain: E. Nau- 
welaerts, 1959. Pp. xxxix, 237. 

Edward Farley. The Transcendence of 
God, Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1960. Pp. 255. $5.00. 

The situation in Newman studies has 

changed radically since World War II. 

The confusions of Modernism have sub- 
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sided; the efforts to reformulate New- 
man as an Anglo-Saxon Thomist are 
fortunately on the wane; and other 
scholars besides the literary critics are 
becoming interested in him. Fr. Wal- 
grave’s Newman the Theologian is an 
excellent fruit of this new approach, 
which respects Newman’s own way of 
thinking and uses the ordinary scholarly 
tools for elucidating the nature of that 
way. Part I sketches briefly Newman's 
early writings and conversion, thus sug- 
gesting to us that the theme of develop- 
ment has its roots deeply in his personal 
life. Philosophically, the most important 
part is the second one, where the psy- 
chological modes of development are 
explained from Newman’s mature writ- 
ings. An interesting clash occurs between 
Walgrave and some other interpreters, 
when he faithfully reports that Newman 
regarded his standpoint as a psychologi- 
cal one. In our post-Husserlian ears, 
this seems as though Newman is con- 
demning himself, or is being condemned 
by Walgrave, to the inadequate position 
of psychologism. But fundamentally, the 
English Cardinal works out his own 
variation upon Locke's historical plain 
method, and his distinctive viewpoint 
cannot be regarded as a doctrinaire in- 
stance of psychologism. Part III applies 
the findings of the theological question 
of tradition and development in Chris- 
tian doctrine. Walgrave does not give 
us a complete picture of Newman as a 
theologian but (as his French title of 
1957 suggests more accurately) he pre- 
sents Newman’s theory of the develop- 
ment of dogma in its many-sided rich- 
ness. The main source is Newman's An 
Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine (Image Books, $1.35), which 
now carries an introduction by Fr. 
Weigel, reminding us that this book 
rests upon a general hypothesis for guid- 
ing our thinking about the historical, 
growing Church. 

The fifth volume of Edith Stein's col- 
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lected works concerns Woman: Her 
Task according to Nature and Grace. 
She did not compose it as a separate 
book, but the editor (L. Gelber) gathers 
under this title some eight long essays 
written by her during the years 1928-32, 
i. e., during the period after her conver- 
sion and just before her entrance into 
the Discalced Carmelites. Thus these 
papers give us a unique view of her vig- 
orous mind as applying itself to the 
actual educational conditions in Ger- 
man Catholic circles up to the coming 
of Hitler. Most of the essays originated 
as addresses before Catholic congresses 
in Germany and Switzerland, and some 
were first published in Stimmen der 
Zeit. Thus the Edith Stein who finally 
went the mystic’s way carried along 
with her some years of experience and 
influence in the world of religious edu- 
cation. Her theme is always that of 
woman’s distinctive vocation within 
both the Church and the modern world, 
but a distinctive vocation which in no 
way cuts her off from all the resources of 
technology, culture, and grace. Now that 
several publishers have given us tidbits 
by and about Edith Stein, it is time to 
come to the solid food of this volume 
which is worthy of being translated and 
placed alongside of The Science of the 
Cross. Henry Bordeaux’s Edith Stein: 
Thoughts on Her Life and Times 
(Bruce, $3.50) does not add much to 
our direct understanding of her mind, 
but it consists of discursive reflections 
in which her life is related to personal 
memories and to incidents in the lives 
of other holy people. Thus Bordeaux 
shows one way in which she can be 
made meaningful for other people who 
will reflect on her love of family, race, 
and religious vows. 

“What thing is, then, the spirit of in- 
finitesimal man, physically lost on the 
ocean of the universe but daring to ask 
his extremely limited senses to discover 
the countenance and the history of the 
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boundless universe, and succeeding in re- 
vealing both of them?” This question 
propounded by Pius XII animates two 
recent anthologies of Catholic thought: 
Modern Catholic Thinkers (Harper, 
$15.00), edited by A. R. Caponigri, and 
The Idea of Catholicism (Greenwich 
Editions, $6.00), edited by W. J. Burg- 
hardt, S. J. There is a strong represen- 
tation of philosophers in the Caponigri 
volume, where Thomists like Maritain 
and Pieper are found in company with 
the spiritual philosophers (Lavelle, Le 
Senne, Sciacca), Marcel, and Blondel. 
The six essays on history would make a 
start for a comparative study with the 
men found in Gardiner’s reader. The 
Burghardt collection is more strictly the- 
ological, although the essay by Fr. Ha- 
ring on the morality of personal respon- 
sibility to God also bears on situational 
ethics. The 80-page sampler from vari- 
ous rules of life, which Burghardt adds 
at the end, could be treated somewhat 
in the same fashion as the codes of vari- 
ous professions for comparative aims. 
Freedom and Providence (Hawthorn 
Books, $2.95), by Mark Pontifex, O. S. 
B., deals judiciously and humbly with 
the great question of God and evil. 
Something is said about human freedom 
and divine love and providence in a pos- 
itive way, before coming to the main 
difficulties. Dom Pontifex holds that, “‘if 
the creature fails, this happens because 
God allows him to have a negative prior- 
ity over God's act of causality; God mo- 
difies his causality in accordance with 
the creature's failure.” This concept of 
modification places a great strain upon 
the independence and primacy of divine 
causality, even though it provides a way 
of visualizing the relation of providence 
and free human decisions. 

Here we touch on the problem of 
transcendence, and can find in Edward 
Farley's The Transcendence of God a 
guide to twentieth-century Protestant 
discussion on the matter. Niebuhr, Til- 
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lich, and Heim are presented as reacting 
against a crude cosmological meaning 
for God’s transcendence and as seeking 
a new meaning in the structure of being 
or the conditions of dialogue. But they 
become entangled in so many social, 
epistemological, and ontological ques- 
tions that the aspect of transcendence 
given in revelation gets obscured. Farley 
proposes to center the view of transcend- 
ence around God as revealed to be the 
creator, fulfiller, preserver, and the holy, 
names which are closer to the Biblical 
message of God. From Christian views 
on leading man to God based on the 
theologies which preceded the so-called 
new supernaturalism, K. B. Cully col- 
lects some Basic Writings in Christian 
Education (Westminster Press, $4.95). 
There are unhackneyed texts from Clem- 
ent of Alexandria on the ideal of Christ 
the Educator, a letter of St. Jerome, pas- 
sages from such medieval schoolmen as 
Alcuin and Aquinas and Gerson, the 
thoughts of Luther and Zwingli and Cal- 
vin on a Christian upbringing, and 
some surprising inclusions: Mann, Her- 
bart, and Dewey. The tormenting ques- 
tion of how to reconcile one’s zeal for 
truth and for minds still being educated 
with the integrity of a religious and civil 
dissenter is given personal shape in R. 
H. Bainton’s account of the clash be- 
tween Calvin and Servetus: Hunted Her- 
etic, The Life and Death of Michael 
Servetus, 1511-1553 (Beacon Paperbacks 
$1.75). “Seldom do we reflect that we 
who are aghast at the burning of one 
man to ashes for religion do not hesitate 
for the preservation of our culture to 
reduce whole cities to cinders.” This is 
not a two-wrongs argument but simply 
a call to reflection on the uses of civil 
power. 

Thomas S. Kepler provides the first 
English translation of the Mystical Writ- 
ings of Rulman Merswin (Westminster 
Press, $2.95), a fourteenth-century Strass- 
burg banker who joined the Friends of 
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God and retired for a life of contempla- 
tion and spiritual writing. The harsh- 
ness of his century, the social disorder, 
the tendency towards asceticism and apo- 
calypticism for their own sake—all are 
reflected in Merswin’s spiritual autobiog- 
raphy, “The Four Beginning Years,” and 
in his version of the ascent to God: “The 
Book of the Nine Rocks.” We sail into 
clearer waters with Evelyn Underhill’s 
The Golden Sequence (Torchbooks, 
$1.25), which describes her personal tra- 
jectory “along a line which has the spir- 
itual doctrine of St. John of the Cross 
at one end, and the philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Whitehead at the other.” The re- 
current theme is that we enter into reli- 
gious living through the act of worship- 
ping, in which we grasp the divine 
transcendence and admit the failure of 
our understanding. 

In The Teachings of the Mystics 
(Mentor Books, 50¢) and in other writ- 
ings, W. T. Stace is prepared to mix 
much more than St. John of the Cross 
and Whitehead together. He reduces 
mystical experiences to the common de- 
nominator of claiming to apprehend an 
ultimate nonsensuous unity in all things, 
through an act which is itself wholly in- 
commensurable with our sensory-intel- 
lectual consciousness. On this vague ba- 
sis, Stace brings in Hindu, Buddhist, 
Taoist, Christian, Moslem, and Jewish 
writings, including an incident from Ar- 
thur Koestler’s war experiences. His com- 
mentary obscures the real problems of 
comparison and overstates the contrast 
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between ordinary and mystical aware- 
ness. F. S. C. Northrop’s The Meeting of 
East and West (Macmillan Paperbacks, 
$2.65) supposes a contrast between the 
esthetic and intuitional character of the 
Eastern mind and the capacity of © "est- 
erners for abstract, technological, 1. e- 
directed thought. This influential book 
has guided much of the East-West philo- 
sophical discussions in recent years, but 
it also contains a prescription for re- 
forming religion. Northrop’s view of 
God is one that combines the invariant 
element in the theoretical component 
worked out by modern science and the 
Western theologians and the indetermi- 
nate center found in the esthetic compo- 
nent of Oriental awareness. The vice- 
president of India, S. Radhakrishnan, 
makes a similar plea for joining the 
scattered components of the various reli- 
gions in his Eastern Religions and West- 
ern Thought (Galaxy Books, $2.25) . But 
there are some complications about the 
scheme of uniting the Eastern and West- 
ern outlooks. One of these is that there 
is a good deal of theoretical analysis 
done in their own way by Eastern minds, 
as witnessed by A Short History of Chi- 
nese Philosophy (Macmillan Paperbacks, 
$1.65), by Fung Yu-lan. Rationalists and 
sentimentalists, nominalists and realists, 
linguistic analysts and political philoso- 
phers, are found in Chinese philosophy. 
Conversely, there is a deep strain of in- 
tuition and esthetic immediacy in all 
the great Western philosophies and re- 
ligions. 
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CUBA: REVOLUTION AGAINST 
ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 


The world moves too quickly for a 
quarterly review to be able to keep up 
with current events, and Cross Cur- 
RENTS can hardly enter into competition 
with the wire services. Nevertheless, the 
disastrous lack of reliable information 
on Cuba in the U. S. press—and appar- 
ently even in high government circles— 
should make this article valuable in pro- 
viding a perspective from which to look 
at the recent—and continuing — crists. 
The article appeared as part of a special 
issue on Cuba in the always-valuable 
monthly Esprit (April 1961, 19 rue 
Jacob, Paris 6,42 NF a year). 

Claude Julien took an active part in 
the French reststance, came to America 
after World War II to do graduate study 
and teach briefly at Notre Dame, and is 
now a specialist on American problems 
for one of the world’s few great news- 
papers, Le Monpe. His two-volume re- 
port to the French on the United States, 
Le Nouveau Nouveau MOoNpbE (Jul- 
liard) ts perhaps the most perceptive and 
balanced commentary on this country 
by a foreign observer in recent years, 
and needs to be brought out in English 
here. 

In a situation as fluid and emotton- 
laden as that of Cuba today, no one artt- 
cle is going to present the whole truth. 
Readers who might wish to see M. Julien 
develop some of his points at greater 
length are encouraged to consult his 
full-length study, LA REVOLUTION Cv- 
BAINE (Julliard). 


| ee DIFFERENT reasons, both partisans 
and opponents of the Cuban revolu- 

tion generally find themselves in agree- 

ment on one important point: 
—partisans, whether Cubans or for- 
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eigners, have made Fidel Castro a na- 
tional hero worthy of their complete 
admiration. In the eyes of his compa- 
triots, the slightest criticism amounts to 
more or less conscious counter-revolu- 
tionary behavior; for foreign admirers, 
it means supporting American economic 
imperialism. 

—opponents accuse Castro of being a 
paranoiac, developing a personality cult 
in order to impose a dictatorship, of 
having always liked “to play with pis- 
tols” just as today he is playing with 
“his” revolution. It is fakery to present 
a revolution as “humanist” which, in 
fact, is “communist.” Otherwise, he 
would not have surrounded himself with 
men who have been designated as ‘“‘com- 
munists’” or simply as “Marxists,”’ espe- 
cially his brother Raoul, head of the 
army, and Dr. Ernesto “Che” Guevara, 
director of the economy. 

In both cases, whether of praise or of 
criticism, the tendencies of the Cuban 
revolution are attributed to a deliberate 
choice by Castro and his collaborators. 
Whether one speaks of clear-sightedness 
or blindness, courage or trickery, the 
story is told in legendary terms in which 
only heroes and traitors take part. Of 
course, this 1s no new phenomenon; it 
lies behind all forms of propaganda. In 
the case of Cuba, however, it has taken 
on extra dimensions because Castro 
gives many speeches, and under the 
Caribbean sun the Spanish language 
lends itself admirably to eloquent su- 
perlatives, whether in praise or insult. 
From the American side, virulent attacks 
have come from demagogues and a pop- 
ular press with no concern for the art 
of understatement. 

Besides, by its very character, the 
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Cuban revolution encourages exaggera- 
tions: 

—it opposes a tiny country of 61% 
million inhabitants to the richest nation 
on earth, the U. S., with its 180 million. 

—to a world accustomed to the battles 
of colonial peoples trying to achieve 
their national (polit:cal) independence, 
it is the first example of a revolution 
directed against economic colonialism, 
which will remain the real problem of 
the second half of our century. 

—finally, even before coming to power, 
because of the uprising of July 26, 1953, 
his unbelievable trial, condemnation, 
exile, bold return, underground fight, 
etc., Castro was already a legendary 
character. 

These three factors encourage passion, 
whether in admiration or bitterness. And 
the passion of crowds or of those who 
address them rarely feeds on a careful 
study of facts, close work with statistics, 
and the examination of complex eco- 
nomic problems. It prefers more shock- 
ing phrases, clichés, ad hominem argu- 
ments. The result is an over-emphasis 
on the decisions of men, and a riot of 
verbal excess, in which Castro is either 
a saint or a scoundrel. 

Of course, the men in power should 
not be considered as completely without 
responsibility for the events taking 
place. To begin with, we cannot under- 
estimate the personal qualities of Fidel 
Castro: his physical courage, his dy- 
namism, his oratorical talents, and espe- 
cially the lucidity with which he has 
seen that his revolution would only be 
a palace uprising if it did not overturn 
the economic structure of the country. 
In the second place, we must not close 
our eyes to certain faults or clumsy acts 
which provided easy pretexts for the 
United States and certain private inter- 
ests: verbal violence—completely point- 
less, since the concrete realizations of 
the revolution spoke strongly enough 
by themselves, and tactical errors in re- 
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lations with certain Latin-American gov- 
ernments, which were naturally prompt 
to denounce foreign interference. 

But the Cuban leaders must be sit- 
uated in their historical, political and 
economic context, in order to see the 
problems which they face and which 
weigh on them. We then discover all the 
limits to their freedom of choice. With- 
out accepting a total determinism or 
pretending that Castro has been the 
puppet of events, we must see that the 
given situation within Cuba, plus the 
world situation around her, was logical- 
ly to give a specific orientation to the 
Cuban revolution. The general direction 
of the revolution could practically have 
been predicted ahead of time; only its 
rhythm was to depend on the will of 
men. We can speak of a kind of double 
fatality which weighed on the Cuban 
revolution: first, the revolution itself 
was inevitable; second, it had in fact no 
chance of finding concrete help from 
the United States, and other western 
countries would treat it cautiously, leav- 
ing only the Sino-Soviet bloc to come to 
its help, with all the consequences flow- 
ing from this fact. 


An Inevitable Revolution 


pene Is A country rich in resources, 

but under-developed. Like all under- 
developed countries, it was riddled with 
corruption. This does not become explo- 
sive as long as it develops within a 
more or less democratic regime which 
preserves the hopes of the opposition. 
The latter is tempted to have recourse 
to violence, however, when the group in 
power refuses even the fiction of democ- 
racy and installs a dictatorship to per- 
petuate the profits which it draws from 
the corruption. A dictatorship imposed 
in the name of an ideology can find its 
militants, but one that is imposed in 
the name of personal gain can only hire 
mercenaries, which explains both the 
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imbecilic brutality and the fragility of 
the system. Such was the regime of 
Batista. Cuba has known corrupt gov- 
ernments since its independence. The 
two Cuban revolutions have been di- 
rected against corrupt dictators: against 
Machado in 1933, and against Batista 
in 1956-8. The first produced no happy 
results, the second is now more than 
two years old. Opposition to Batista 
would not have been unanimous if he 
had pillaged the resources of the coun- 
try and the state without reigning by 
terror, or if his authoritarian regime 
had been “honest” in economic admin- 
istration. By accumulating causes for 
hostility, it created a coalition of the 
middle classes, the students, and the 
peasants. 

In a country where about 50% of the 
population is illiterate, the bourgeoisie 
and the students are the only ones who 
can have any political awareness. After 
Batista had installed his military-po- 
litical machine, they knew that the prol- 
iteers of his regime would never sur- 
render their unbelievable privileges by 
themselves. Only an armed revolt would 
put an end to tyranny. It was from the 
ranks of the lower middle class and 
among the students that Castro and his 
first companions were drawn. 

In a society where the leisure class 
represented only a tiny percentage—and 
where numerous elements of the middle 
class benefited from the favors of the 
regime—, they knew they would never 
succeed by themselves in constituting a 
sufficient force against an army of 50,000 
men with modern equipment. Their 
natural temptation was to attempt a 
putsch. But the failure of various plots 
undertaken by a handful of bold men, 
including an attack on the presidential 
palace, demonstrated the efficacy of the 
police regime. 

They had, therefore, to try something 
else, and that something else was neces- 
sarily a popular uprising which would 
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depend on the peasants, the most desti- 
tute class, which represents five-sixths of 
the population. As for the Communists, 
they didn’t believe in this attempt, and 
six months before the fall of Batista they 
were still denouncing Castro. 

We cannot analyze here the reasons 
why the Cuban Communists were so de- 
ceived in their analysis of the situation 
that they took almost no part in the 
uprising, and then only at the last mo- 
ment. What is important is that men 
without “doctrine” and “ideology” had 
an accurate appreciation of reality. They 
understood that a simple coup was in- 
adequate, that the Batista regime would 
only be overturned by a genuine pop- 
ular revolution. 

But Castro’s estimate of the situation 
was not purely tactical. Sixty years of 
history were there to show him that 
democracy and electoral suffrage were 
only a pretense in a country where the 
immense majority of the population 
was destitute and illiterate. In the 
absence of real popular control, the men 
in power had no difficulty in making 
certain private interests prevail over the 
common good. Without an informed and 
organized public opinion, a dictatorship 
could always be easily installed. If one 
really wanted a “democratic” and 
“honest” government, the masses—par- 
ticularly the rural masses—had to be 
lifted out of their misery and ignorance. 
A moral and idealistic purpose was to 
lead, therefore, to a real economic and 
social revolution. And the reverse was 
true: every effort to improve the lot of 
the peasants would help to make more 
difficult, if not impossible, a return to 
corruption and tyranny. 

The earliest declarations of Castro 
show that he perceived this dialectic, at 
the same time he understood the mean- 
inglessness of a putsch. His attempt of 
the 26th of July, 1953, to attack the 
Moncada barracks with a handful of 
students, was simply to be the signal for 





a peasant uprising. The latter did not 
take place and the affair foundered. 

When Castro returned to Cuba in 
1956, however, it was with companions 
who had been trained as guerrilla fight- 
ers in Mexico, and who were to create 
maquis whose security and efficiency 
would depend on peasant aid. The 
speech of Castro at his 1953 trial was 
known to the rural population. They 
knew that this revolutionary lawyer had 
publicly declared his intention to break 
with a society which treated them as 
outcasts. The peasants, therefore, sup- 
ported Castro, and furnished him with 
men and food. It was in the maquzts 
that the alliance between a progressive 
middle class and the peasants was sealed, 
and it was out of this alliance that vic- 
tory would emerge. 

Indeed, its success was inescapable. 
Nine months before Batista’s fall, I was 
struck by the weakness of the dictator- 
ship, a weakness underlined by its show 
of force. This weakness was the fruit of 
corruption, which left the regime no 
defenders but mercenaries. Many officers 
refused to go out on operations against 
the outlaws, who were constantly being 
reinforced. And if they thought of com- 
pensating their lack of courage by an 
often brutal sadism, they committed a 
grave error: repression—blind by defini- 
tion—only created new candidates for 
the Castro rebels. 

But the greatest weakness reigned at 
the top of the pyramid. Principal bene- 
ficiary of the corruption that he had in- 
stitutionalized, Batista was in some sense 
the prototype of the mercenary. He 
brought about the break-up of his own 
machine when, in organizing the No- 
vember 1958 elections, he practically an- 
nounced he was abandoning the ship. 
The example was contagious. Two 
months later the regime in power, even 
though it still possessed far greater fire 
power than that of the rebels, ran off 
into exile. 
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REVOLUTION is only the begin- 
ning,’ Castro declared. As for its 
next stage, he had two possibilities: 

—either he could use power for his 
personal profit, promulgate a few social 
reforms without upsetting the economic 
structures, associate his companions with 
the material advantages of a government 
obviously less corrupt than its predeces- 
sors, and in the strength of his popu- 
larity organize elections which he would 
be sure to win. The deception would 
not be apparent until after a few 
months, or even a few years. 

—or he would keep his ambitious prom- 
ises, attack the economic and social edi- 
fice which had allowed corruption and 
dictatorship to be installed, and multi- 
ply efforts to give the peasants control 
of the situation; agrarian reform, crea- 
tion of a popular militia, a rapid rais- 
ing of living standards. Only by such 
concrete acts could he demonstrate that 
the revolution was just beginning and 
that the movement was irreversible. 

Contrary to what some thought—in 
the United States and in the Cuban 
Communist party—there was no third so- 
lution. The return to bourgeois democ- 
racy (multiplicity of parties, with the 
opposition trying to out-promise those 
in power, etc.) would not provide the 
new power, the needed authority and 
time to create those new economic and 
social structures which would offer seri- 
ous guarantees against an eventual re- 
turn to the previous system. Moderate 
elements of the middle class—and the 
United States—did not understand this 
immediately, and neither did the Com- 
munists, who remained suspicious of the 
revolutionary regime for several months. 

Logical with himself, Castro chose the 
path of economic revolution. Some re- 
proached him for going too fast, but he 
knew that he had to provide concrete 
satisfactions to the poorest sections of 
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the population if he wanted to keep 
their confidence and their effective sup- 
port. Without it, the private interests, 
Cuban or foreign, would have soon 
brought his efforts to a halt. Agrarian 
reform, the key act of the new regime, 
was promulgated only five months after 
the fall of Batista. The machinery was 
set in motion, which would automatical- 
ly create both strong support and hos- 
tility. Here are its important stages: 

1. The 700 executions of Batista’s po- 
lice and hired assassins was not a high 
number in relation to the crimes that 
had to be punished. But they were sur- 
rounded by great publicity and antag- 
onized American opinion, which had 
been carefully kept in ignorance of the 
horrors of the dictatorship. One exam- 
ple: Castro re-established the death 
penalty, which scandalized the United 
States press (where the electric chair 
and the gas chamber are still in opera- 
tion), but no one was informed that the 
assassinations committed under Batista 
had been carried out under a Constitu- 
tion which forbade capital punishment. 
At the same time, in the absence of 
magistrates, the trials took place in the 
most unlikely conditions. 

2. The agrarian reform brought about 
the hostility of the great landed propri- 
etors. If Cubans, they enjoyed enormous 
financial means to organize opposition; 
if Americans, such possibilities were not 
less, and they were sure to benefit auto- 
matically from the sympathy of their 
compatriots, who feared nothing so 
much as an attack on the sacred right 
of property. But 45% of the Cuban 
sugar plantations belonged to American 
companies. Apparently none too sure— 
and for good reason—of the legitimacy 
of their property rights, and not daring 
to deny the necessity of agrarian reform, 
the concerned American interests—and 
with them the State Department—pre- 
ferred to protest against the fact that 
the seized properties had not been in- 


demnified. Yet even such a moderate 
regime as the French Fourth Republic 
took ten or twelve years to indemnify 
goods placed under sequestration at the 
Liberation. 

3. The hardening of the conflict with 
the United States created the first defec- 
tions in Cuba, and the places left vacant 
were filled each time by those who were 
clearly more leftist in attitude. This 
process continued and was speeding up 
at the end of 1960, making a “relaxa- 
tion” of the revolution more and more 
dificult in the real situation; indeed, 
such a “relaxation” could only be ex- 
pressed by concessions to the adversaries 
of those economic reforms, without 
which the revolution would be an empty 
word. 

4. The democratic alibi was advanced 
by the United States. The State Depart- 
ment and Cabot Lodge at the U. N. re- 
proached Castro for not organizing elec- 
tions (comparable criticism was never 
addressed to Batista between 1952 and 
1958), and for suppressing freedom of 
the press (apparently the State Depart- 
ment thought that this freedom existed 
under Batista). But if the newspaper di- 
rectors were not free from government 
meddling, it is also true that after los- 
ing the subsidies which Batista used to 
provide they were no longer viable en- 
terprises. 

5. As tensions between Havana and 
Washington increased, Soviet support 
manifested itself more clearly. The first 
sign of this was the visit of Mikoyan to 
Havana, fourteen months after Castro's 
victory. Up until that time, Moscow had 
shown only a prudent sympathy for the 
revolution. But every month that went 
by showed American hostility increasing, 
while support from the nations of the 
East grew stronger. We will see in a mo- 
ment why American hostility was prac- 
tically inevitable. From that time, there 
was no doubt that the U. S. S. R. was 
supporting Castro, although not Com- 
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munist, just as it supported Nasser, al- 
though he sent Egyptian Communists to 
the concentration camp. The Sino-Soviet 
bloc will obviously support any revolu- 
tionary movement which enfeebles the 
position of the United States. 

6. On the diplomatic level, the path 
of neutralism is closed to a country 
which is trying to tear itself from the 
grasp of one of the two super-powers. 
The countries which have been liber- 
ated from their ties with European 
colonialism (India, Egypt, Ghana, Mo- 
rocco, etc.) cam—to various degrees, 
which depend essentially on their own 
government—follow a neutralist policy. 
For Moscow what is important is that 
they do not depend uniquely on West- 
ern aid. For Washington, it is impera- 
tive that they do not slide into the So- 
viet orbit. If Russia and the U. S. can- 
not make common cause, they may at 
least compete by trying to outbid each 
other, which allows some room for ma- 
neuvering between the two poles. This 
privileged situation cannot be that of a 
country like Cuba, escaping U. S. influ- 
ence, or like the Hungary of 1956, trying 
to escape the control of the U.S.S.R. 

Such are the principal stages of a de- 
velopment which, more and more each 
month, was to separate the Cuban rev- 
olution from the U. S. and bring it 
closer to the Sino-Soviet bloc. The ma- 
chinery of such a development was irre- 
sistible. But before seeing what were the 
consequences within Cuba, we must re- 
turn to the causes of American hostility, 
and pose the question: could Washing- 
ton have followed any other policy in 
regard to Cuba? 


The Reasons for American Hostility 


Theoretically, the chief of govern- 
ment—especially when he possesses the 
enormous powers of the President of 
the United States—can freely choose 
among several policies. If he collides 
with Congress, he can appeal to public 
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opinion. But the latter may remain im- 
pervious to his arguments. Roosevelt 
was conscious of the danger of Nazism 
before the unleashing of hostilities in 
Europe, and from 1939-40 on, several of 
his advisers, such as Stimson, urged him 
to intervene on the side of the Allies. 
But Roosevelt could do nothing against 
the isolationism of Congress and public 
opinion. Only the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor could change the situation. A gen- 
eration earlier, Wilson had remained 
powerless against a country which did 
not wish to join the League of Nations. 

In the case of Cuba, the situation is 
even simpler: if some State Department 
experts (probably very few) advocated a 
flexible policy, the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government, as well as 
the bulk of public opinion, quickly 
agreed to oppose the Castro revolution. 
Why? 

A concrete example shows what sort 
of fatality weighed on Castro’s under- 
taking. In the Spring of 1960, having 
taken over a public treasury pillaged by 
Batista and facing the heavy expenses of 
investments, the revolutionary govern- 
ment was concerned above all: 

first, to reduce the outgoing flow of 
money, in order to keep it primarily for 
productive investments; this concern led 
to meager allocations to tourists, very 
heavy taxes on luxury imports, etc. 

second, to make economies; this meant 
local production of items that previous- 
ly had been imported, buying at the best 
price—whereas, previously, preferential 
treatment had been given to imports 
from the U. S., which tended to limit, 
or even suppress, all competition. 

On a particular point, the two objec- 
tives could be achieved at once: 

—Russian petroleum is cheaper than 
that from the gulf of Mexico; 

—it is not paid for in dollars, and can 
be acquired through barter (against 
sugar). 

Fidel Castro, for obvious economic 
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reasons, did not hesitate, and Soviet 
petroleum liners brought their cargo to 
Havana. 

But, for equally obvious commercial 
reasons, the three refineries established 
in Cuba (Texaco, Standard Oil, and 
Shell) refused to handle the Soviet crude 
oil. In fact, refining and distribution are 
burdensome operations for the com- 
panies, which do it only in order to dis- 
pose of their production. They can do 
it, for their profit comes from the condi- 
tions they have obtained for the exploi- 
tation of the deposits. Extracting the oil 
is profitable, but the creation of a dis- 
tribution network operates at a loss. For 
Western companies, therefore, it would 
be commercially absurd to refine the So- 
viet crude oil. Faced with their refusal, 
Castro had no choice: he nationalized 
the three refineries. 

This “oil war’ constituted the first 
phase of the “economic war” between 
Cuba and the United States. It was fol- 
lowed by the “sugar war,” prelude to the 
total economic embargo decreed by 
Washington in the Fall of 1960. 

This “economic war” has _ several 
causes which are inter-related. In spite 
of appearances, the first is accessory, but 
the other two are essential to the future 
of the United States: 

a) Whether it is a question of seizing 
agricultural holdings in accordance with 
a policy of land reform, or the national- 
ization of oil refineries and other Amer- 
ican enterprises, the Cuban revolution 
has been an attack on the principle 
(fundamental for the West, and especial- 
ly for the U. S.) of private property. It 
is true that the depression of 1929 and 
World War II brought Americans to 
give up their dream of total free enter- 
prise, and they are prepared to submit 
to a certain number of controls. It is 
even possible that one day they will ac- 
cept a more determined planning, but 
on one condition: that the right of prop- 
erty remains intact. Pure and simple dis- 


possession is a sacrilege to their eyes, 
even if the fortune has been acquired by 
immoral (though formally legal) means, 
and even if the investment has long been 
paid off. Nevertheless, taken in isola- 
tion, this reaction would not be enough 
to explain the hostility of the United 
States. The government, business men 
and the public, in their concern not to 
allow the Cuban revolution to move too 
close to the countries of the East, would 
have been able to write off the goods 
nationalized in Cuba as profit and loss. 

b) But the attack on the right of pri- 
vate property led to a political fear. ‘The 
Castro example might contaminate the 
whole of Latin America. To tolerate na- 
tionalization in Cuba would be to en- 
courage analogous movements in the 
other countries of the continent. The 
latter receive each year more than a bil- 
lion dollars of private American invest- 
ments. This flood would dry up if Wash- 
ington did not inflict severe reprisals on 
the Cuban government. For in case of 
the exhaustion of private capital, either 
American governmental credits will have 
to take their place (which would mean 
an increase in taxes) , or Soviet economic 
aid will play the star role in Latin 
America. 

c) Finally, private investments and 
government aid are essential in order to 
guarantee to the United States free ac- 
cess to indispensable raw materials, of 
which they are the largest consumers, 
and which they import from under- 
developed countries (e. g., tin 67%, 
manganese 74%, cobalt 69%, rubber 
93%, industrial diamonds 99%, bauxite 
100%, oil 71%, hemp 77%). Without 
these raw materials, they would no 
longer be the richest country in the 
world. It is, therefore, imperative for its 
government, through private  invest- 
ments and official credits, to preserve 
access to these immense reservoirs of 
raw materials which the under-devel- 
oped countries represent. For big busi- 
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ness, the trade in raw materials is espe- 
cially profitable; fluctuations and specu- 
lations on the prices of raw materials 
create losses to the producing countries 
which equal the governmental credits in 
economic aid received from Washington. 

Hence the United States government, 
like the American companies taken over 
by Castro’s revolution, by virtue of the 
internal logic of its system, was to op- 
pose the Cuban regime. Every policy of 
conciliation with regard to Castro would 
have encouraged “Fidelist’” attitudes in 
Latin America, and weakened the very 
basis of American wealth. 


The Weight of the Cold War 


The “oil war,” which drove Castro to 
take over the three refineries on the is- 
land, precipitated the nationalization of 
the Cuban economy. It was immediate- 
ly followed, by way of reprisal, by a first 
cut (700,000 tons) in American sugar 
imports. A test of force was under way. 
If Castro gave in, it meant the smothei- 
ing of the revolution. How could he 
strike back? He nationalized the other 
American companies, and the drive to 
socialism was speeded up. We cannot 
analyse all the stages here. ‘The pattern 
was always the same: reprisals and 
counter-reprisals, and soon all American 
property in Cuba passed under State 
control. Except for open aggression, 
Washington soon had only one weapon 
left: economic embargo, put in effect by 
the Eisenhower administration in Octo- 
ber 1960. 

In this manner the essential part of 
the Cuban economy was socialized in six 
months. It is probable that if they had 
been consulted, the Soviet experts would 
have sharply discouraged such a rapid 
experiment, which includes enormous 
risks, especially in a country which has 
an inadequate number of trained tech- 
nicians. It was U. S. hostility which 
drove Castro to commit himself to this 
path in order to save the revolution. 
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In the same process, the latter has 
partly changed its character. It became 
more state-controlled than the barbudos 
would have wished, but if some were 
disturbed by this, the majority accepted 
the developments which presented them- 
selves. At the same time the economic 
embargo re-enforced the dependence of 
Cuba on the Eastern bloc. 

In such a context, two movements 
have reacted on each other: 

—a number of “liberals” have aban- 
doned Castro, reproaching him for push- 
ing the revolution too far; 

—the support furnished by the Cuban 
Communists has become more useful, 
which in turn has led to further defec- 
tions. 

Are the Cuban communists, who 
couldn’t claim to have overturned Ba- 
tista, going to be able to use the Castro 
revolution for their own profit? What- 
ever the case, their influence has con- 
tinued to increase, and little by little 
the party has gained the levers of com- 
mand. Perhaps in order to make peo- 
ple forget its timid and tardy participa- 
tion in the earlier stage of the revolu- 
tion, it now denounces as “luke-warm’”’ 
and “counter-revolutionary” all those 
who do not follow its demagogic ex- 
cesses. In this way it re-introduces fear 
and suspicion into Cuban society, which 
leads still more of the earlier Castro par- 
tisans to change sides. These new defec- 
tions provide the Communist Party with 
a further opportunity to push their own 
men into key posts. 


The Contagion Remains 


7; DEVELOPMENT of the revolution is 

watched by Washington with mixed 
feelings. In moving closer to the East, 
Castro threatens all of Latin America; is 
Cuba to become a Soviet base in the 
heart of the western hemisphere? Yet at 
the same time, this evolution brings re- 
assurance: in its nationalistic phase, Cas- 
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troism was particularly contagious for 
Latin America, but its attractiveness 
would tend to diminish if it can be pre- 
sented as a docile instrument in the 
hands of Moscow. 

Up to now, however, this fear and 
this hope have been deceived. ‘The Amer- 
ican reports according to which the 
U. S. S. R. has installed runways for 
rocket launchings are as fantastic as the 
findings of British information services 
ridiculed in Graham Greene’s Our Man 
in Havana. If the Communist influence 
has grown, it is still too soon to know 
what a Communist regime might even- 
tually be so far from Moscow, in a 
tropical climate where eloquence means 
more than ideology. On the other hand, 
if some Latin-American governments 
have kept their distance in regard to 
Castro, or have adopted a frankly hos- 
tile attitude, public opinion in the 
whole southern hemisphere continues to 
look to Havana with hope and envy. 

We must remember that “Commu- 
nism” is not a frightening word for the 
urban and rural unemployed of a vast 
continent which is both fabulously rich 
and seriously under-developed. Ideol- 
ogies have no hold on illiterate popula- 
tions which must fight each day against 
extreme destitution. The majority of the 
students and intellectuals know very 
well that the Communist bugaboo re- 
mains the favorite weapon of the own- 
ers who want to safeguard their privi- 
leges. The anti-Communist campaign 
launched by the United States is almost 
without effect on them. 

One of the most popular figures in 
Latin America was invited to Cuba by 
Castro, but the two men found them- 
selves in violent disagreement on the at- 
titude to adopt in regard to the U. S. 
The guest left after a public dialogue 
which seemed to make his break with 
Castro final. At the end of last year he 
had a conversation with one of the lead- 
ing Cuban counter-revolutionaries who 


was making a propaganda tour in Latin 
America. The conversation was brief: 

“At what percentage would you esti- 
mate the popular support that Castro 
now enjoys?” 

“About seventy-five percent,” the anti- 
Castro leader said. 

“Does corruption, the plague of coun- 
tries like ours, still exist in Cuba?” 

“No, unfortunately, for it would be an 
excellent argument to exploit against 
Castro.” 

“If you came to power, would you 
abolish the agrarian reform which has 
been established?” 

“No question about it.” 

On these words this respected Latin- 
American figure—who has asked me to 
respect his anonymity—decided that he 
had no choice: he would support the 
Cuban revolution in spite of his dis- 
agreement with it on a number of 
points, in spite of his blow-up with 
Castro. 

This attitude is very revealing as to 
the state of mind which prevails in Latin 
America. From the Rio Grande to the 
Tierra del Fuego, there is considerable 
evidence that, in spite of its slide to the 
far left, the Cuban revolution remains 
very popular. 

What is at stake is the awakening of 
a whole continent. The neighboring 
countries know that they must confront 
the same problems as Cuba some day. 
Like Cuba, they will have to accomplish 
this effort with insufficient cadres, in the 
service of destitute populations who de- 
mand instant results and are not apt to 
be content with half-measures. In these 
conditions, how many can be certain that 
in their own evolution, if they meet with 
the same incomprehension from Wash- 
ington, they will not be drawn toward 
Moscow? 

Certainly the Cuban revolution has 
lost its character as an example, which 
had attracted the sympathy of the entire 
world to it in 1959, when it was nation- 
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alist and anti-capitalist without being 
Communist. It was then possible to hope 
that it might open a new path to social- 
ism. 

It remains exemplary for another rea- 
son. Asia and Africa have been shaken 
and thrown into disorder in the last 
twenty years by revolutions which lifted 
yellow and black peoples from an out- 
dated colonialism, the political colonial- 
ism of the 19th century. Latin America 
has been free of Spanish colonialism for 
a century and a half, but this has only 
meant undergoing the more modern 
form of colonialism, economic imperial- 
ism. It is against this economic im- 
perialism that all Latin America must 
now achieve its second revolution. Para- 
doxically, the country which shows it the 
way is the one which remained longest 
under Spanish control, Cuba, which 
gained independence only at the begin- 
ning of the century, a hundred years 
later than the rest of the continent. 

Asia and Africa, still badly adjusted 
to their new independence, are also in- 
terested in Cuba, for they have discov- 
ered that the departure of European 
governors, administrations and soldiers 
has not automatically freed them from 
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economic exploitation from foreign 
bankers and business men who are al- 
ways ready, in order to preserve their 
advantages, to accommodate themselves 
to political shifts. In the young coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa, leaders emerg- 
ing from the anti-colonialist battle can 
intoxicate their peoples by a great flood 
of nationalism. But this will only last 
for a while. Sooner or later, they will 
have to liberate themselves from under- 
development, hunger, and _ illiteracy. 
Sooner or later, they will have to exploit 
their natural resources for their own 
profit, instead of selling their raw mate- 
rials to the West. Sooner or later, de- 
nunciation of political colonialism will 
appear for what it is, an anachronism, 
and they will then attack economic im- 
perialism. It is up to the West to see 
that this new struggle does not hurl 
them under another political domina- 
tion, that of Communism. 

Here resides the importance of the 
Cuban revolution. It is idle to give it 
approval or to criticize it. What is impor- 
tant is to understand it and to see in it 
a more or less complete prototype of 
the revolutions to come in the next 
generation. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CUBA: 
DEVELOPMENT OF A CONFLICT 


A Good Beginning 


af NEW history is being made in Cu- 
ba in which the Christian spirit 
will prevail over pagan materialism.” 








M. Julien’s review of the stages of con- 
flict between Castro and the Catholic 
Church in Cuba (also in Esprit’s special 
April number) complements his politi- 
cal-economic analysis of the revolution, 
and should be of special interest to our 
readers. 


With these words Father Llorente, chap- 
lain of university Catholic Action, hailed 
the victory of Fidel Castro in January, 
1959. In the euphoria of liberation, the 
Church breathed easily. The hierarchy, 
which had not publicly taken a clear 
attitude in regard to the abominable 
crimes of the Batista dictatorship, 
adapted itself with difficulty by with- 
drawing into a prudent silence, broken 
on rare occasions by rather unimportant 
statements. It now felt it had more 
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elbow-room, and knew that a real revo- 
lution was in the making, in which the 
Church would necessarily be affected. 

The first discordant note came from 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston. In the tide 
of criticism already beginning in the 
U.S., he declared that the revolution was 
seizing Church property. The Cuban 
hierarchy had to issue a clarification, 
stating that no goods of the Church had 
been taken, adding—which was com- 
pletely true—that the Church in Cuba 
was poor and possessed nothing which 
might be the object of a revolutionary 
program. 

A month after Batista’s overthrow, a 
second complaint came from American 
Catholic circles, indignant at the execu- 
tion of the killers and torturers of the 
previous regime. Three Cuban bishops 
then issued an appeal for clemency— 
which caused no problem—afhrming at 
the same time that those condemned 
were well-known criminals. 

The same month Archbishop Perez 
Serantes of Santiago explained what the 
revolution ought to be. He hoped for 
a “clearly democratic Republic,” which, 
“without utopian egalitarianism,” would 
respect the “dignity” of all. He added: 
“No one should be without his daily 
bread, or an equitably-paid job, and all 
should have equal opportunity for edu- 
cation.” 

This statement revealed certain ambi- 
guities. What constitutes a “democratic” 
government in a country which is emerg- 
ing from a half-century of corruption 
and dictatorship, and with a population 
50% illiterate? Later, the Castro regime 
would be attacked for not holding elec- 
tions, but, to our knowledge, the Church 
had not protested in the past when elec- 
tions were systematically falsified, or in 
regard to other flagrant violations of 
civic morality. Similarly, Batista’s coup 
d’état in 1952, timed just before elec- 
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tions were planned, had brought no 
public protest from the bishops. 

In 1959 the government was obviously 
anxious to avoid all conflict with the 
Church. A former student of the Jesuits, 
Castro had escaped the firing squad 
through the intervention of Archbishop 
Serantes in 1953 after the attack on the 
Moncada barracks. If he was not a prac- 
ticing Catholic, it still appeared that he 
was influenced by a kind of Christian 
humanism which led him to condemn 
Communism and capitalism simultane- 
ously. Besides, he seemed convinced that 
Catholics, though perhaps not very 
many, had supported his uprising. In 
fact, a good number of Catholic mili- 
tants had rejoined him in the maquts, 
which had six chaplains. 


Although the Church's tendency was 
also conciliatory, a declaration appeared 
in March expressing concern over cer- 
tain “ambiguities” in a proposed school 
law which was then under study. When 
the text of this law was published, it 
suppressed, in the name of separation of 
Church and state, religious teaching in 
public schools. Nevertheless, the hierar- 
chy stated there was “no reason to lose 
confidence” in Castro. Chaplains would 
provide religious instruction in the 
schools. The revolution, however, multi- 
plied schools in rural areas, and although 
the Church was authorized to act, there 
were simply not enough priests to give 
such courses in these new schools. Be- 
cause of this, the dispute was minimized 
by both parties. 

When agrarian reform began, Bishop 
Evelio Diaz, to put an end to contradic- 
tory statements, in the name of all the 
hierarchy gave approval to its principles 
as “similar to the spirit and objectives 
of Christian social action.’”” The same 
text invited Christians to help carry out 
this project. 

The summer passed without disturb- 
ance. But in November a huge congress 





brought more than a million Catholics 
to the capital. The themes developed by 
the speakers were carefully a-political. 
As against the revolutionary courts, the 
crowds cried “Charity! charity!” Never 
before had such a crowd of believers 
been brought together. In fact, many of 
the participants were not Catholics at 
all. With the collapse of the traditional 
political parties, a mass demonstration 
had given evidence that Castro was not 
alone in being able to attract a great 
public. It was a warning, which pro- 
duced no official reaction. 

Trouble again came from the U.S. as 
two Cuban priests, emigrating to Miami 
to campaign against the revolution, 
stated that Castro was planning to cre- 
ate a “national Church,” which would 
deny the authority of Rome and avoid 
the influence of the Spanish clergy. In 
January 1960 Bishop Diaz gave a formal 
denial to these statements, declaring 
that no priest had been hindered from 
the exercise of his ministry. The hierar- 
chy obviously wanted to re-establish the 
facts in order to avoid friction. 


Turning-Point and Conflict 


- May 1960 Rasco, leader of a Chris- 
tian-Democratic 


movement he had 
founded five months earlier, took refuge 
in the U.S., and insisted that Cuba was 
in the process of becoming Communist. 
At Santiago on May 16, Bishop Serantes 
aroused violent passions by declaring: 
“We cannot say that Communism is at 
our doors, for in reality it is within our 
walls, speaking out as if it were at 
home.” The “as if” was especially irri- 
tating to government leaders. This de- 
claration gave the signal to Catholic 
protests on the theme of anti-Commu- 
nism. In June the Christian-Democratic 
movement disbanded, claiming that only 
Communists could speak and act freely. 
In July the first demonstrations took 
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place at the church doors, with revolu- 
tionaries crying, “Cuba si, Yanqui no,” 
and Catholics crying, “Cuba si, Russia 
no.” At Havana a mass was said to com- 
memorate Franco's victory over the Span- 
ish republicans, and this provocation led 
to more frequent and violent demonstra- 
tions. Castro denounced Spanish priests 
(more than half the Cuban clergy) as 
“Fascists” and ‘Falangists,” and “false 
Christians who go to church to plot 
rather than to pray.” 

The summer of 1960 marked a turn- 
ing-point in the relations between the 
Church and the revolutionary regime. It 
was also the political turning-point of 
the revolution. Cuba was responding to 
U.S. economic sanctions by nationalizing 
American property. It was this moment 
(June) that Bishop Masvidal (auxiliary 
bishop of Havana) chose to protest 
against the excess of state control in eco- 
nomic and social life. The hierarchy had 
approved agrarian reform, the first seri- 
ous cause of tension with the U.S., and 
other economic measures, but how were 
they to be realized if the state did not 
impose them? And all these reforms 
were menaced by Washington. It was 
pointless to applaud the economic and 
social shake-up by Castro if the only 
means he had to defend it was con- 
demned. 

The most categorical condemnation 
came on October 7, with a collective 
letter from the bishops: it approved of 
agrarian reform, proposals for indus- 
trialization, plans for lowering prices, 
building schools, hospitals and homes, 
and eliminating corruption and gam- 
bling, but ended with a vigorous pro- 
test “against the constant progress of 
Communism in our country.” The re- 
sponse of Castro was scathing: ““Whoever 
condemns a revolution like ours, betrays 
Christ, and would be capable of crucify- 
ing him all over again.” A month later 
Bishop Serantes returned to the charge 
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of Communism, and the polemic con- 
tinued on this tone. 

Never in Cuban history have there 
been such frequent pastoral letters and 
episcopal statements. Was the Church 
free to express itself for the first time? 
Such frequent proclamations seemed sur- 
prising after the obstinate silence of the 
hierarchy under Batista. At the time of 
the most complete police repression, 
only one pastoral letter broke the si- 
lence: on March 2, 1958 the bishops 
asked for the constitution of a govern- 
ment of national union. It is certainly 
not up to the bishops to advocate a spe- 
cific political formula, but we need not 
insist on the unreality of a national 
union which was to bring together the 
Batista militia and the Castro maquis. 
There were many reasons of doctrine 
and morality for the Church to speak 
out, but it did not know how to seize 
them. If Castro has imposed a real dicta- 
torship on Cuba, we must admit that in 
the eyes of the Cuban bishops a leftist 
dictatorship is infinitely more dangerous 
than a rightist one... . 

The partisans of Castro, in any case, 
reacted very badly to this call to arms, 
which was without precedent in Cuban 
history. They spoke of the Church as 
‘“Franco-ist” or as a pawn of the “im- 
perialists.” Provocations like the mass 
in honor of Franco and awkward state- 
ments like that of Cardinal Cushing 
were used to support this accusation. 

Besides, everyone knew that more 
than 50% of the Cuban clergy was Span- 
ish, and under the authority of superiors 
living in Spain. The record of the church 
in Spain provided further propaganda 
material for the government. Neverthe- 
less, Castro tried in several speeches not 
to condemn the clergy en masse. At the 
beginnning of the revolution, the clergy 
was split. Later, although it was in- 
accurate to say that Cuba had become 
Communist, it was undeniable that 
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Communist influence was now openly 
displayed. As soon as the bishops sol- 
emnly denounced it, the clergy closed 
ranks against the Communist menace. 

There was one exception: at Castro 
meetings one priest, a Father Lence, de- 
clared himself a revolutionary. He was 
suspended by his superiors, who had 
serious motives to justify their suspicions, 
and the situation only led the clergy to 
withdraw even further from the revolu- 
tion. 

Besides, Castro gave many talks in 
which he mentioned Christ and the gos- 
pels with an awkwardness that naivete 
might explain as much as bad faith, 
but which could only alienate the faith- 
ful. It was primarily the police methods 
which presented serious problems for 
Catholics, especially since these tactics 
tended to eliminate authentic nationalist 
revolutionaries to the advantage of 
Communists. Believers are, therefore, 
divided into three groups: 

—the majority are against the regime, 
and in the name of anti-Communism, 
condemn the work of the revolution as 
a whole; 

—a minority is both revolutionary and 
anti-Castro, wants to save the revolu- 
tion from Communism, advocates “Fi- 
delism without Fidel,” holding Castro 
responsible for the Communist influence 
on the revolution; 

—a very tiny group, whose Catholli- 
cism would be difficult to estimate, re- 
mains favorable to the regime, but is 
discredited by the presence of Father 
Lence. 

Here is the problem: a social and eco- 
nomic revolution is being accomplished 
in Cuba which is trying to remedy evils 
which the Church would not think of 
denying; it has already brought about 
certain results whose 
Church would 


usefulness the 
not dispute; but this 
revolution was originally achieved with- 
out the Church, and continues more and 
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more in a climate of open war with the 
Church. How did this happen? 


The Clergy and the Peasants 


O™ MUsT remember that Cuba was 
liberated from Spanish colonialism 
100 years after the rest of Latin America. 
Until the beginning of the 20th century, 
the Church appeared to be strictly tied 
to Spanish colonialism. It has only had 
50 years to “Cubanize,” and for many 
Cubans, it is still a foreign body. ‘There 
is scarcely one priest for 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the clergy is concentrated in 
the urban areas. It is extremely rare to 
see a priest in the countryside, which, 
in fact, has never been evangelized. 
Under Spanish domination and even 
since independence, the Church concen- 
trated on the urban population, espe- 
cially the bourgeoisie. In the larger 
centers, there are also popular parishes, 
but the rural parish is almost unknown. 
The first objective was to reach the 
“élite,” thanks to which one hoped to 
extend the influence of the Church to 
the whole country. The drama consists 
in the fact that in a country like Cuba 
the élite is completely removed from the 
masses, whom it does not know. Second- 
ary schools, and even a Catholic univer- 
sity, have been established, but no rural 
parish school. More than half the agri- 
cultural population is illiterate, and the 
Church has done nothing about it. Now 
in two years primary schools are emerg- 
ing across the provinces, and it is the 
government, not the Church, that is cre- 
ating them. 


It is true that because of the disper- 


sion of the rural population, and the 
want of priests, the problem was diff- 
cult. For 60 years successive governments 
were uninterested, and the Church did 
no better. 


And now a revolution, begun by stu- 
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dents belonging to the middle class, has 
made agrarian reform their number one 
objective. The primary beneficiaries are 
the peasants, whose living standards have 
risen quickly, for whom villages and 
schools have been built. Thanks to the 
popular militia, the security of the re. 
gime depends principally on them. The 
clergy is unacquainted with these peas- 
ants who give their support to the revo- 
lution. Nor is the clergy complemented 
by an adult laity, which is almost non- 
existent. Catholic Action, such as has 
developed in Europe, is too recent and 
too little developed. The clergy has too 
often displayed an authoritarian atti- 
tude, not knowing how to let laymen 
take initiative. ““The Cuban people are 
Catholic,” the bishops stated in their 
pastoral letter of August 7, 1960. The 
truth is that the ordinary Cuban is, quite 
simply, non-religious. With few excep 
tions the Church has not gone out to 
meet him. 

The peasants, who are not even bap- 
tized, ignore the sacrament of marriage. 
For two years the revolutionary govern- 
ment has attempted to regularize con- 
cubinage, both out of concern for order 
and dignity, and also to establish a real 
civil state. These “regularizations’ are 
done in groups, and the Church has no 
role in the affair; it will have to begin 
with catechism for the adults. 

The filthy huts and slums, where the 
peasants used to live, are being replaced 
by new villages grouped around a “peo- 
ple’s store,” where supplies can be pur- 
chased at low prices. In none of these 
new villages that have just risen from 
the ground have I seen the smallest 
temporary chapel to bear witness to the 
Church’s presence, and its desire to share 
in this reawakening of the peasant class. 
Today the Church is tragically absent 
from its hope, as it was yesterday from 
its misery. 
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Dialectic of Rupture 


HE Cuban people might well have 

been anti-Catholic because of Spanish 
colonization which had introduced Ca- 
tholicism to the island. It had suffered 
under corrupt and dictatorial regimes 
with which the Church had been able to 
accomodate itself. It is true that the 
Church was not strong enough to oppose 
those governments which made Havana 
the bordello of the Americas, pillaged 
the public treasury, and made open use 
of lies and political crimes. But sudden- 
ly, the same members of the hierarchy 
showed amazing vigor in denouncing 
Communism, not taking into account 
that this act might bring reasonable men 
to abandon the revolution, with the 
vacant positions immediately filled by 
extreme leftists. And their accession to 
power became a posteriori a justification 
of earlier warnings! 

José Marti, the hero of Cuban inde- 
pendence, killed in combat in 1895, was 
a Freemason, and after his death Free- 
masonry remained influential, but was 
not anti-Catholic; hostility to the Church 
was almost unknown in the various so- 
cial groups. 

This was the situation when Castro 
came to power. Since Catholic organiza- 
tions (in the cities) had taken a stand 
against Batista, Bishop Serantes had 
saved Castro’s life in 1953, and several 
monasteries had hidden partisans hunted 
by the police, this seemed enough to 
make people forget that Mme. Batista 
had been publicly introduced to the 
Archbishop of Havana. 

When the dictatorship collapsed, the 
future was open: if the U.S. had rejoiced 
and aided the revolution, the Cubans 
would have been pro-American; if the 
Church gave its support in more than 
words, the people would have been be- 
side it. But the U.S. attitude produced 
the island-wide counter-slogan: Cuba si, 
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Yanqui no. Similarly, it was not long be- 
fore the attitude of the Church helped 
to bring about a violent anti-clerical 
campaign. 

The U.S. is too sure of its strength not 
to think that it will eventually over- 
come the revolution. The Church is too 
prudent and too weak fully to play the 
part assigned to it. When Bishop Diaz, 
in the name of the hierarchy, invited 
(May 29, 1959) the Christians to give 
their assistance to the realization of 
agrarian reform, the government and 
some of the faithful rejoiced. But, like 
urban reform later, this struck at the 
privileges of the owners and the bour- 
geoisie, to whom the Church had de- 
voted most of its labors in the past. 
Naturally, the bourgeoisie reacted un- 
favorably, and it was not easy for the 
Church to separate itself from their in- 
fluence. A voice was raised to insist that 
“never have we known in Cuba such 
favorable circumstances for an intensive 
work of Christianization”; but it was an 
isolated voice, that of Father Biain, di- 
rector of the review La Quincena, who 
very quickly found himself in disagree- 
ment with the other priests of his Fran- 
ciscan monastery. A few months later he 
gave up editing the review and went to 
exercise his ministry in the poorest prov- 
ince of the country. 

It was a delicate choice for the Church. 
The bourgeoisie and middle classes, on 
which it depended, showed increasing 
hostility to the revolution. Pastors could 
not leave their flocks. The latter were 
disposed to see Communism everywhere, 
since the revolution was attacking their 
privileges, no matter how modest, as in 
the case of the petit-bourgeois. Besides, 
the Church in Cuba is poor. In 1958 I 
saw an archbishop ready to accept money 
from Batista to repair a sanctuary that 
had been destroyed during the fighting. 
If the privileged classes were ruined by 
the revolution, who would provide for 
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the needs of the Church, with its schools, 
hospitals, and works of charity? 


Besides, if the whole clergy was not 
pro-Franco (we must recall the Basque 
priests, in particular, who have no sym- 
pathy for the Caudillo), a large number 
were alarmed at the perspective of vast 
upheavals implicit in the revolution. 
The love of order, even if founded on 
the gravest injustices, made them fear- 
ful of the uncertainties of a stormy fu- 
ture. 


We cannot remake history: doubtless 
Cuban Catholics were not numerous 
enough to bring a decisive contribution 
to the revolution. In any case, only a 
few of them threw themselves into the 
new current. What would have hap 
pened if the Cuban Church had adopted 
a more positive attitude? We will never 
know. What is certain is that such an 
attempt was not seriously made. After 
verbal approval there was prudence, 
then expressions of reserve, then warn- 
ings against Communism at a time when 
it did not yet represent a real threat, 
and finally a vast anti-Communist cam- 
paign of unprecedented scope. 

The government response, moderate 
at the outset, became both more virulent 
and clumsy: the former, in accusing the 
clergy of being under orders from Ma- 
drid and the latter, in 
using priests like Father Lence. Its re- 
sponse was, however, still more deformed 
in the foreign press. Castro was quoted 
as saying, “Io be anti-Communist is to 
be counter-revolutionary,’ whereas what 
he said was: “To be anti-Communist, 
anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic, etc., is to be 


Washington; 


counter-revolutionary.” 


Above all, one fact is important: a 


revolution is taking place with the sup- 


port of the peasants, among whom the 
Church has not been really established, 
and against a bourgeoisie to whose fate 
the Church finds itself tied. A revolution 
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that Castro had wanted to be “human- 
ist’’ is helping the tiny Communist party 
which did nothing to help it, and places 
the Church in an extremely critical situ- 
ation. It is a revolution in which the 
Church has no place, and which in part 
is being carried out against it. 

It would be easy to blame both the 
cevolutionary leaders who did not know 
how to gain Church support, and a 
Church which did not know how to 
assure its presence in the revolution. 
But these quarrels lead nowhere. The 
real problem is to know why this suc- 
cession of events could not have been 
avoided, and to draw the consequences 
for the future of the Church in those 
countries which, freed from political 
colonialism, sooner or later will take up 
their own revolution against economic 
imperialism. 

For the Cuban example raises a ques- 
tion which George Hourdin poses in 
these terms: “Is there some fatality that, 
in this latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury when a certain number of social 
and political transformations are inevita- 
ble, the Communists must always win 
out, and a certain form of freedom al- 
ways lose? Christians, lay people, those 
who live in the City, are they so un- 
skilled in action or so conformist that 
they cannot take up this work them- 
selves?” ! 

Some Cuban Catholics are tardily ask- 
ing themselves this question. May their 
agony at least be profitable for Chris- 
tians in other countries. 


Translated by JosErpH E, CUNNEEN 
1In no. 137 of Informations catholiques inter- 
nationales (Feb. 1, 1961), which contains a 
lengthy dossier entitled “Face 4 l’imposture.” 
(It is worth remarking that, although this re- 
port emphasizes the deception of sympathetic 
observers in the early hopes of the revolution, 
it gives priority, in terms of Christian political 
realism, to reversing such policies as the co- 
nomic embargo, cutting off purchases of Cuban 
sugar, etc. [Tr.]) 
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ECONOMIC GROWTH 


W. W. Rostow’s structuring of modern 
economic history (The Stages of Eco- 
nomic Growth, Cambridge University 
Press, 1960, pp. 179, $1.45) should sup- 
ply literate laymen with as much stimu- 
lus for their thinking about the process 
of economic development as J. K. Gal- 
braith’s Affluent Society did for the 
paradex of the U.S. economy’s latest 
growth phase. 

The now famous Rostovian stages, 
which are first carefully designated as 
“categories,” refer to modern macro- 
phenomena whose general character is 
more or less easily discerned. In the last 
quarter of the last millennium, societies 
can be identified in their economic as- 
pects as “traditional,” that is, “based on 
pre-Newtonian science and technology, 
and on pre-Newtonian attitudes towards 
the physical world,” one in which a 
“ceiling existed on the level of attain- 
able output per head.” Alongside tradi- 
tional society—really a “state,” rather 
than a “stage’’—one can locate “transi- 
tional” societies in which “the precondi- 
tions for take-off’ are brewed. For West- 
ern Europe, led by Britain, all that fol- 
lows the break-up of the Middle Ages 
constitutes an endogenous precondition- 
ing, while in the more recent and general 
cases advanced societies have jolted tra- 
ditional societies into change. In this 
regard, Rostow might well have dealt 
less optimistically with the effects of 
Western intrusion; the disintegration of 
traditional society does harm as well as 
good, and much that could and should 
have been preserved was lost, much that 
obstructs growth must be undone before 
viable take-off becomes possible. 

Stage No. 3, “take-off,” is nothing 
more or less than the familiar concept 
of industrial revolution, but defined so 


as to distinguish it from its almost in- 
evitable aftermath, which Rostow calls 
the “drive to maturity.”” Take-off is “the 
great watershed in the life of modern 
societies . . . the interval when the old 
blocks and resistances to steady growth 
are finally overcome.” “Growth becomes 
its normal condition. Compound inter- 
est becomes built, as it were, into its 


’? es 


habits and institutional structure.” And 
then in maturity, “an economy demon- 
strates the capacity to move beyond the 
original industries which powered its 
take-off and to absorb and to apply efh- 
ciently over a wide range of its resources 

. the most advanced fruits of (then) 
modern technology.” “ It has the 
technology and entrepreneurial skills to 
produce not everything, but anything it 
chooses to produce.” 

The last observable stage which has 
opened up, given this ability “to pro- 
duce not everything, but anything it 
chooses,” is the “age of high mass- 
consumption,” in a word, Galbraith’s 
“affluence,” the almost automatic choice 
of American society, now being followed 
by Western Europe and Japan, and 
tempting Soviet society. 

Though Rostow offers more than the 
German historical school, whose five 
stages from pastoral to industrial society 
are almost purely descriptive, his claim 
to a “dynamic theory of production” in 
which the stages have “an inner logic 
and continuity” is probably exaggerated. 
He has fruitfully—and this is 
a real advance—analyzed the growth 
process in his case histories of national 
economies, thereby highlighting the vital 
role that a varied sequence of “leading 
sectors” have had through time. Growth 
becomes a living experience, a devel- 
oping but still discrete mixture of tech- 


most 
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nology, physical and human resources, 
market demands and social decisions. 
All this can be sorted out to help our 
understanding of past growth patterns 
and those to come. But “the uniqueness 
of each nation’s experience”’—strikingly 
illustrated by Rostow himself—excludes 
any science-as-production interpretation 
of his growth stages. Only if technology, 
human needs and goals, and social or- 
ganization are simply considered as given 
could there be any science of growth 
which would indicate methods of engi- 
neered development. The underdevel- 
oped countries ought to draw upon the 
historical lessons of other national ex- 
periences, but they are also more free 
than not to plan their growth in terms 
of the latest technology, as well as their 
own particular needs, aspirations, and 
organizational techniques. 


Unfortunately, Rostow’s work can be 
considered profoundly ambiguous if one 
tries to pin down the significance of his 
“stages” beyond their undoubted utility 
as descriptive categories. Perhaps his de- 
clared attempt at a “non-communist 
manifesto”—the book’s subtitle—has in- 
hibited his analysis. In order to answer 
Marxism-Leninism most forcefully, Ros- 
tow may have felt impelled to supply an 
alternative general interpretation of his- 
tory rather than repeat the much-used 
critique of communist doctrine. On the 
other hand, Rostow may not quite be- 
lieve in his own generalizations, and 
with a relentless insistence on the unique 
specifics of development, may be willing 
to sabotage not just Marxist concepts 
but also his own. If there is a philoso- 
phy of history in Rostow, it is that of 
a modern liberal who senses that great 
things are afoot in the world, even as 
he views it, but eschews the role of 
prophet when only a prophet can sub- 
stantially fill Marx’s shoes. 


Ultimately, the work of Rostow as 


economic historian gives weak support 
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to a sophisticated policy paper dealing 
with challenges to the West's security. 
The nations just arriving at or well into 
Rostovian mass-consumption may not 
survive to solve the problems of afflu- 
ence, deficiencies in the public sector, 
dangers of “secular spiritual stagnation,” 
unless the arms race is brought to a halt 
and a system of control established. ‘The 
n-th nation problem must convince Rus- 
sia of the rationality of controls now, 
and she should be enticed from seeking 
to convert her economic maturity into 
world primacy—as the Kaiser, Hitler, 
Japanese militarists and Stalin tried to 
do—and enter the age of mass-consump- 
tion (though “in its essence Communism 
is likely to wither” in this age “and this, 
almost certainly, is well understood in 
Moscow’’). The West must therefore per- 
form a “great act of persuasion” which 
can be made easier in time if Western 
strength eliminates the possibility of a 
cheap military or political victory and if, 
on the other hand, we articulate “a vi- 
sion of where we would like everyone to 
fetch up,” a vision “sufficiently precise 
so that Russians can soberly weigh the 
advantages against the costs of an arms 
control system.” 


A solution here is necessary but it will 
not be sufficient to meet “what historians 
will judge the central challenge of our 
time; that is, the challenge of creating, 
in association with the non-Communist 
politicians and peoples of the precondi- 
tions and early take-off areas, a partner- 
ship which will see them through into 
sustained growth on a political and so- 
cial basis which keeps open the possibili- 
ties of progressive, democratic develop- 
ment.” A great goal, but the weight of 
the argument is too much the wishing 
of the underdeveloped peoples’ good for 
our own good. Communism “is a kind 
of disease which can befall a transitional 
society”’ if it is incapable of organizing 
for growth—a failure, by the way, which 
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also could be called a “disease.” Com- 
munism, like the Meiji Restoration in 
Japan or Ataturk’s Turkey, is “one 
peculiarly inhumane form of political 
organization capable of launching and 
sustaining the growth process.” It is 
clear, therefore, that the West must 
quickly propose a partnership agree- 
ment. 

But chances are the destitute world in 
most cases will prefer, if not communism 
adapted to their problems, independent 
proprietorship—unless, of course, the 
West is a silent partner with no share 
in the earnings. This Rostow himself 
would probably find acceptable, but it 
is questionable if the West would. Ros- 
tow seems to be strangely oblivious of 
the darker consequences of the fact that 
the West has already imposed its own 
“peculiarly inhumane form of political 
organization” on the technically under- 
developed world. That world is not only 
in revolution, but, more importantly, 
eels a certain revulsion for the West 
which it apparently does not as yet feel 
Under the circum- 
stances one would expect a rather pre- 
cise delineation of the vested interests 
(still a useful, if rarely used expression 


for communism. 


today) that warp and block development, 
and of what must be done to correct 
past mistakes now built into the struc- 
ture of international economic and po- 
litical relations. The West's image has 
been distorted by fanatical nationalists, 
but the concrete witness given by the 
West to its own values has revealed to 
the masses of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America that some of our values are 
dead wrong, many are irrelevant to their 
situation, while the rest are all too often 
the very grounds for indicting Western 
behavior, aid programs notwithstanding. 
“Man,” says Rostow, “is a pluralistic 
being .. . and he has the right to live in 
a pluralistic society.” Basically this view 
underlies his attack on communism, ap- 
proval of Western society and hope for 
the world. It may be that nations once 
in the age of high mass-consumption or 
beyond can accept pluralism, as under- 
stood currently in the U. S., as their key 
principle of social organization—though 
I suspect its oversimple acceptance is 
one of the roots of “secular spiritual 
Stagnation’’—but societies in transition 
and take-off will have to be more dis- 

criminating. 
R. W. FAULHAUBER 


THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


Technology and Culture. The publi- 
cation of this new and impressive quar- 
terly shows that the study of technology 
is gradually emerging as a recognized 
social discipline. In 1958 The Society 
For the History of Technology was 
formed to study the origin and develop- 
ment of technology as well as the rela- 
tionship between technology and society. 
This new journal, published by Wayne 
State University Press, is the Society's 
official organ. Illustrative of the kind of 
work the Society fosters is the present 


issue, Winter 1961, in which are found 
two articles on the theory of technology 
(an American and a Russian exchange 
views on the role of technology in Marx- 
ist theory); and two historical studies 
(one on the means of transporting heavy 
objects in the Ancient Middle East and 
the other on Medieval pivoted axles). 
GEORGE PEPPER 


2. 


Critical Approaches to Medieval Lit- 
erature (Columbia U. Press, 1960, $4.50), 
a selection of papers read at the Eng- 
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lish Institute, 1958-59, consists of six 
informative, incisively written essays de- 
voted, in different ways, to the thorny 
question of recreating the intellectual 
context out of which medieval literature 
was written. It is a slender but signifi- 
cant volume, with interest for a wider 
audience than medieval specialists be- 
cause of the informed attention it gives 
to typology, allegory and exegesis as they 
pertain to the medieval literary imagina- 
tion. 

Of particular interest is the first group 
of three essays concerned with the 
wealth of patristic biblical exegesis and 
its consequences for the creation and 
interpretation of literature. E. ‘Talbot 
Donaldson, in a masterful and sophisti- 
cated critique of the use of patristic 
exegesis as a critical tool, focuses his 
attack on some of the recent commen- 
tary on Piers Plowman, Chaucer's Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale and the enigmatic Middle 
English lyric “Maiden in the Moor Lay.” 
He is concerned to demonstrate that the 
indiscriminate and naive application of 
patristic materials as ‘‘the key” to medie- 
val literature leads to sheer nonsense and 
wrongheadedness. Donaldson’s healthy 
skepticism concerning the critical and 
scholarly construct leads him to make 
only minimal claims for a critcial ap- 
proach which at its best is capable of 
laying bare exciting new layers of mean- 
ing hitherto concealed from the modern 
reader. The second essay, by R. E. Raske, 
makes use of patristic commentary in 
dealing with certain poetic texts of Lang- 
land and Chaucer. Sane and controlled, 
it is an interesting specimen of the meth- 
od under discussion, and when read 
with the caveats prompted by Professor 
Donaldson’s prior remarks, it can be 
taken as a revealing example of this 
kind of critical interpretation. 

The next contribution, by Professor 
Charles Donahue, should be required 
reading for every student of medieval 
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culture. It is one of those seminal state- 
ments which with enviable lucidity and 
an air of deceptively nonchalant grace- 
fulness makes certain basic but crucial 
distinctions which are all too often ig- 
nored. Developing a suggestion made by 
Erich Auerbach in his Mimesis (‘‘the 
Hebraic concern [was] with the com- 
plexities of concrete reality and .. . the 
Greek tendency [was] to move by way 
of abstraction from the concrete real to 
a world of clear and manageable ideas’), 
Professor Donahue proceeds to flesh out 
the skeleton of this provocative contrast 
by citing and discussing certain works 
of the great patristic figures with im- 
pressive results. The contrast, as Pro- 
fessor Donahue sees it, is essentially be- 
tween “allegory” and “typology,” a use- 
ful distinction. 

Each of the other three essays, in dif- 
ferent ways, is interesting and informa- 
tive. One might single out, however, 
Richard Hamilton Green’s “Classical 
Fable and English Poetry” as an exam- 
ple of the scholar-critic at his best. In 
an illuminating discussion of a Chau- 
cerian text, Professor Green combines 
rich learning with a keen poetic aware- 
ness. The other essays are ‘Folklore, 
Myth and Ritual,” by Francis Lee Utley, 
and “Chaucer and Dante” by Howard 
Schless. 


JAMES ]. GREENE 
3. 


Readings in Church History, Volume 
I, edited by Colman J. Barry, O. S. B., 
(Newman Press, $7.50, Paper $2.95) is 
an excellent compilation of documents 
and primary source material relating to 
the Church and Christian thought from 
the beginning to the eve of the Reforma- 
tion. It includes a remarkably wide range 
of material, illustrating not merely the 
institutional development of the Church 
but the manifold facets of her intellec- 
tual and spiritual life and the growth of 
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a Christian culture as well. There are 
selections, as one would expect, from the 
early Fathers and from the medieval 
scholars and saints; there are important 
official documents, extending from the 
Edict of Milan in 313 to the Concordat 
of Bologna in 1516; there are the letters 
of popes and the decrees ol Councils; 
there are substantial excerpts from writ- 
ings as significant and as varied as Cassi- 
odorus’ ZIJntroduction to Divine and 
Human Readings, John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus, and 


Marsilio of Padua’s 


Defensor Pacts. and there are such fasci- 
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nating memorials as the forged Donation 
of Constantine and the Nestorian tablet 
at Siantu. 

Father Barry must be congratulated 
on the comprehensive sweep of his com- 
pendium and on the expert choice of 
readings he has made. He has also 
organized his material extremely well in 


a chronological and topical 


arrange- 
ment and has prefaced each of his chap- 


ters with a short. lucid introduction. In 
brief, here is a historical source book of 
the highest quality. 


[OHN C. OLIN 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS: ECCLESIOLOGY 


J 


More than one contemporary theolo- 
gian has remarked that ours is more the 
age of the quaestio disputata than of 
summae_ theologicae. The theologian’s 
desk is piled high with unfinished busi- 
ness, and the hopeful thing is that he 
tends more and more to put aside his 
hesitation about honestly accepting this 
situation. Some theologians even find it 
a source of exhilaration, since it helps 
them to realize that the work of theol- 
ogy is not something whicl. has been 
completed once and for all, not some- 
thing which needs only to be handed 
on untouched from one generation to 
the next. It becomes more evident from 
this situation that theology shares with 
other areas of intellectual inquiry the 
challenge to penetrate more deeply into 
the realities which it studies. After all, 
if the scholar who tries to understand 
the nature and the operations of reality 
on the lowest rung of the ladder of be- 
ing has the feeling of only beginning to 
glimpse what is going on in the world 
of inorganic matter, it is hardly surpris- 
ing that the theologian, who tries to 
understand the deepest mysteries of God 
himself, should still have a thing or two 


to learn. Perhaps one obstacle to this 
sense of mystery has been a failure to 
keep in mind the difference between the 
deposit of faith and the theological en- 
terprise which tries to understand this 
deposit. It is certainly true that the reve- 
lation given to us in Christ is an un- 
changeable reality which must be pre- 
served inviolate, but it is essential for 
the theologian to realize that this reve- 
lation is a mystery so inexhaustible that 
we shall never come to the end of our 
eflorts to understand it. 

It may not be out of place, then, to 
examine some recent theological work 
from this point of view and consider the 
kind of unanswered questions it is rais- 
ing. All of the books we shall conside1 
deal with some aspect of the Church, 
but the questions which they raise are 
not necessarily confined to ecclesiology 
alone. 


II 


Father Jaki’s study of recent trends in 
ecclesiology [Stanislas Jaki, O.S.B., Les 
tendences nouvelles de Il Ecclésiologie 
(Rome: Herder, 1957) pp. 274] is an 
orderly digest of an enormous quantity 
of writing on the Church, mostly from 
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the 30’s and 40's, and much of the book 
is a catalogue of the developments. His 
introduction tells us that the most char- 
acteristic trait of recent Catholic ecclesi- 
ology is that it is moving beyond the 
narrow limits of post-Tridentine theol- 
ogy. He traces the antecedents of this 
new trend, and gives special credit to 
Mohler and Newman as its pioneers. A 
chapter on non-Catholic ecclesiologies 
follows in which he assesses the work olf 
recent Protestant and Orthodox theol- 
ogy, as well as the theology of the ecu- 
menical movement; an attempt is made 
to single out 


elements which 


Catholic ecclesiology has assimilated, or 


those 


should. After an account of the three- 
fold return to the sources in the study ot 
the Church—the studies of ecclesiology 
in the Bible, in the Fathers, and in the 
Scholastics—several main themes of sys- 
tematic research are described: the mys- 
its structure, its 
universal mediation, its definition, and 


tery of the church, 


the place of ecclesiology in theology as 
a whole. 

In addition to providing a rich collec- 
tion of information, the book reveals a 
persistent concern for theological meth. 
od. He sees the progress in ecclesiology 
as a movement toward a method more 
capable of comprehending the full real- 
ity of the Church. The ecclesiologist 
must develop a method which somehow 
includes the “existential, vital, concrete 
aspect of what has been revealed about 
the Church.” He must give a larger 
place to the historical dimension of the 
Church. His treatment “must reflect the 
union of the objective and the subjec- 
tive element, which is the most elemental 
desire of modern theological thought.’ 
(p. 15) But he does not pretend to have 
solved this problem. It would be truer 
to say that he regards it as the unfin- 
ished task of ecclesiology. 


Even in the less complex areas of 


theology, this problem is just as real. 
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The central Christian reality is an his- 
torical event, the personal concrete en- 
counter of God with man in Christ, that 
event which continues to be contempor- 
ary through the concrete life of Chris 
tians in the Church. How can theology 
give orderly expression to this reality 
without impaling it and killing it on 
the sharply defined points of a structural 
system? It is all very well to speak of a 
synthesis which deals with the Church 
as a dynamic living organism, but how 
is this done? 


iil 


Father Leeming’s study of the move- 
ment toward Christian unity [Bernard 
Leeming, S.]., The Churches and the 
Church (Newman, 1960) pp. x1i—340, 
$6.50] combines the sure-footedness of 
the experienced theologian with that 
sympathetic Einfiihlung which is so nec- 
essary in studies of this kind. The book 
is based on the Lauriston Lectures given 
in 1957 in Edinburgh and provides an 
account of the nature, origin, develop 
ment, and present problems of the 
movement toward Christian unity. The 
attitude of ecumenists toward ‘Rome’ 
and the Catholic attitude to ecumenism 
are also treated with sympathy and 
understanding, and the book closes with 
an explanation of seven “Catholic Prin- 
ciples Relative to Ecumenism.” 

Father Leeming’s principal concern in 
this book is not the problem of building 
a theology, but of building Christian 
unity; one of the questions which pre- 
occupies him most is that of the relation- 
ship which should prevail between the 
Catholic Church and the World Council 
of Churches. He observes—and this seems 
extremely significant—that the reasons 
for the Catholic Church’s not participat- 
ing in ecumenical meetings “are not 
strictly and directly dogmatic, as if there 
were something in the faith which for- 
bade discussion with dissident bodies 
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about restoration of communion. Re- 
union with the Greeks was discussed at 
the Council of Lyons in 1245, and at the 
Council of Florence which was in session 
from 1438 until 1445; and there have 
been talks with other dissident bodies, 
such as the Jacobites of India (165).” 
Father Leeming reminds his readers that 
the ecumenical movement ts a move: 
ment, and that a judgment made on it 
at one period might need to be seriously 
revised at a later date. He makes it quite 
clear that the Catholic Church will do 
nothing which could lead others to think 
that she doubts whether she is the true 
Church of Christ. But he seems to con- 
sider it conceivable that the World 


Council of Churches may develop in 


such a way, and public attitudes may 
also so develop that closer participation 
by the Catholic Church in the work of 
the World Council of Churches may be 
possible without compromising her posi- 
tion. The establishment of the Secretari- 
at for the Union of Christians which 
occurred too late to be mentioned in 
Father Leeming’s book seems to indicate 
that some revision of judgment has been 
deemed justified by the developments 
which have taken place. The meeting at 
St. Andrew’s in Scotland in the summer 
of 1960 at which Father Leeming was 
present as an observer was also too late 
to influence what he said in the book, 
but proposals at St. Andrews regarding 
Scripture and the Trinity would tend to 
make closer relations more possible. 

It must also be recognized, as Jaki 
points out, that there are developments 
in Catholic theology which ease the 
rapprochement of Catholic theologians 
with ecumenically-minded Protestants. 
Among these developments are the de- 
clining interest in a purely apologetic 
approach, the renewed emphasis on the 
interior aspect of the Church, the return 
to the primary biblical and patristic 
sources, and the cultivation of a theo- 
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logical method which is more sensitive 
to the dynamic and historical dimension 
of the Church. Here again we see that 
we are living at a moment which is open 
to the future. 


IV 


If the books of Fathers Jaki and Leem- 
ing leave us with problems which are 
still without final answers, they obviously 
speak from a substantial platform of 
acquired certainty. But when we turn 
to the slim volume by Dr. W. A. Visser 
't Hooft, [The Pressure of Our Common 
Calling (Doubleday, 1959) pp. 91, $2.50] 
which was taken as one of the working 
documents of several international and 
national ecumenical meetings last year, 
we find that the sense of a task as yet in- 
complete is almost the whole burden of 
the book. Dr. Visser 't Hooft’s wide ex- 
perience in the ecumenical movement 
and his position since 1948 as General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches intensify his sense of forward 
movement. Indeed, he insists that we 
never forget that the World Council of 
Churches is only a “stage on the road.” 
In this little book he attempts to explore 
the theology of the movement toward 
unity. “How does unity grow?” he asks. 
He wishes to turn the focus of attention 
more directly on the process of move- 
ment toward the goal than on the goal 
itself. The Catholic theologian may not 
be so sure that a satisfactory answer can 
be found in this way. He will be inclined 
to suggest that all meaningful movement 
is defined in terms of the goal, and that 
movement cannot help being confused 
unless it has a clear vision of the goal. 
The Protestant ecumenist might well 
object that such reflections provide in- 
sufficient help for Christians who have 
reached no unanimity about the goal 
they seek, who have not yet found it 
possible to agree on the nature of the 
unity they seek. And in the concrete 
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that may well be true. Dr. Visser 't Hooft 
is trying to provide an understanding 
of the present ambiguous situation of the 
Churches which will be both acceptable 
and useful for those caught in this ambi- 
guity and anxious to move out of it. 


The fourth chapter of Ephesians is the 
text which has inspired the title and 
the key reflections of the book. St. Paul 
urges the Christians to live a life worthy 
of their “‘calling’’ [to which they have 
been called]. Dr. Visser 't Hooft applies 
what Paul says to the present situation 
of divided Christians, but this situation 
seems quite different from the one to 
which Paul was speaking. He recognizes 
that the unity of those Christians who 
work in the World Council of Churches 
falls short of the unity found in the New 
Testament Church. Indeed, it is this 


awareness which 


provides the main- 
spring of the ecumenical movement. 
Yet in applying the text of St. Paul to 
the present situation he does not seem 
to take this difference sufficiently into 


consideration. When Paul wrote to the 


Ephesians, he was thinking of a group 


of Christians who had made a specific 
answer to that call and now must live out 
the consequences of that calling. In one 
sense, this means a continuing response, 
in which the implications of the original 
fully realized and 
worked out, but it presumes a definite 
response already made. In other words, 
Paul is speaking out of the situation of 
the New ‘Testament Church in which 
there is one body and one Spirit, one 
Lord, one faith, one Baptism. 


answer are more 


Perhaps what Dr. Visser ’t Hooft has 
in mind is a transfer of what Paul said 
to the New Testament Church to the 
very different situation of the Churches 
today. Surely, there is a sense in which 
the Christian “calling” is operative at 
all stages of human life. This call, which 
is the operation of the Spirit, tugs at 


those who have never heard of Christ, 
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is somehow sealed in their baptism, and 
after the life of the Spirit has been estab- 
lished in man, calls continually to him 
from an established base within him, as 
from one who is now possessed by the 
Spirit. Life is never static. It is always 
growing. But there is a definite indivisi- 
ble moment when life is there or is not 
there. Life is not like heat or quantity, 
where an infinitely divisible spectrum 
of degrees, all continuous with one an- 
other is possible. This is not to exclude 
the possibility of a vast spectrum of de- 
grees of intensity in the exercise of that 
life, once possessed. All of this can be 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to the Body 
of Christ, the Church. There is a definite 
line of division somewhere: on one side 
of that line a man is a living member 
of the Church, on the other he is not, 
whatever be his other relations to Christ 
and the Church. Practically all men who 
call themselves Christians would draw 
that line somewhere, and it seems that 
Dr. Visser 't Hooft would be no excep- 
tion. But the way in which he expresses 
himself seems to blur the line of distinc- 
tion. What is the minimum reality which 
is demanded in order to be really a 
member of the Church of Christ? Is 
there a continuous line of intensity, scal- 
ing down to the lowest grade? And is 
that lowest grade so inclusive that the 
whole of humanity is in some way the 
Church of Christ? If not, where its the 
line drawn? 

In raising these question about the na- 
ture of the Church, and suggesting that 
Dr. Visser 't Hooft has not provided an 
altogether clear answer to them, I think 
it is only fair to say that Catholic theolo- 
gians need to devote more attention to 
spelling out the precise nature of the 
relationship to the Church of those who 
have been baptized but have been sepa- 
rated from the “one faith” through no 
deliberate fault of their own. The grow- 
ing interest of Catholic theologians in 
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the ecumenical movement should not 
permit them to be content with what 
might be called a static theology of the 
Church, concerned only to provide a de- 
finition in simple abstract terms. They 
should also tackle the theology of the 
more dificult problem of the movement 
toward full Church unity of all those 
who bear the name of Christ. Cardinal 
Bea, who directs the work of the Secre- 
tariat for the Union of Christians, has 
sketched a few preliminary ideas along 
this line in a recent issue of the Civilta 
Cattolica (January 21, 1961, pp. 124-126). 
In doing this kind of work Catholic ecu- 
menists will find the contribution of Dr. 
Visser 't Hooft a model of dedicated and 
deeply religious concern for the Una 
Sancta. 


Vv 


It would be a tour de force to try to 
make the recent book of Dr. Clower on 
the Church [Joseph B. Clower, Jr., The 
Church in the Thought of Jesus (Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1959) pp. 
160, $3.50] into a book of unanswered 
problems. [t is probably the most placid 
of all the books we are dealing with 


here. And that may Le one of its prin- 
cipal merits. The words and works of 
Jesus are placed in their historical set- 
ting with admirable clarity along with 
the Hebrew background which preceded 
Jesus and his reactions to the traditions 
of his people. Close examination of this 


little book shows that much more study 
has gone into it than its simplicity and 
meager might suggest. Dr. 
Clower tells us clearly what he set out 


footnotes 


to do: “to exhibit the evidence in the 
Synoptic Gospels which shows that Jesus 
anticipated the Church and that he in- 
dicated the essential features of it” (p. 
9). He considers self-assertive individual- 
ism to be foreign to the true spirit of 
Protestantism as are also those “‘inde. 
pendents’ who presume to be channels 
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of the Spirit in direct opposition to 
God's leadership through the Church” 
(p. 10). Yet when he comes to interpret 
the way that leadership is exercised in 
the Church, he will interpret Mt 18:18 
(“Whatever you bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatever you loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven’) to 
mean that if Peter and the Church 
properly proclaim the Gospel, they 
it and if this is done poorly 
they “bind” it. 


“loose” 


It is in the last chapter of the book, 
which deals with ““The Covenant Com- 
munity Today” that the personal contri- 
bution of Dr. Clower is most evident. 
He has no use for independent individ- 
ualism, but at the same time he shies 
away from too much unity in belief or 
outward organization. He feels that out- 
ward unity can become a substitute for 
inward unity and destroy the sense of 
fellowship which for him is central to 
the Church. 


VI 


This uneasiness at the thought of too 
much unity of belief and Church organi- 
zation, which tempers Dr. Clower’s cri- 
tique of individualism, becomes the pri- 
mary concern of still another study of 
Church unity [Matthew Spinka, The 
Quest for Church Unity (New York: 
Macmillan, 1960) pp. 85, $2.50]. The 
vigorous spirit of the American free 
church tradition finds colorful expression 
here; indeed, Dr. Spinka’s book 1s as 
vehement as Dr. Clower’s is placid. This 
is no detached historical survey or tenta- 
tive judgment of the movement toward 
Church unity but a book of forceful 
conviction in which the sparks some- 
times fly. 

In almost total opposition to Dr. 
Visser 't Hooft, he is convinced that 
“maximal ecumenicity is a mirage.” The 
most that can be hoped for is a Pan- 
Protestantism, or less. The “grandiose 





and all-inclusive project” which dares 
to hope for the union of all Christians 
is “reaching after the moon.”” We should 
be content with the Church invisible and 
support the World Council of Churches 
only to the extent that it promotes a 
federation of separated Christian com- 
munities. Organic union is to be opposed 
as a threat to liberty and as leading in- 
sidiously back to Rome and to an aban- 
donment of the hard-won gains of the 
Reformation. Dr. Spinka may not be 
seeking the “coagulation of Protestant 
bodies to have a fight’"—which Dr. Mac- 
Leod condemned in 1957—, but his cari- 
cature of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which seems to be the ultimate villain 
in the piece, leads one to suspect that 
his ideal Church union would not find it 
easy to act cordially toward her. It is 
undoubtedly Dr. Spinka’s overwhelming 
concern for personal freedom which 
leads him to speak as he does. But it is 
hard to see how any real progress can be 
made toward Church unity without the 
willingness, which most ecumenists show, 
to sacrifice some personal freedom, and 
even some denominational freedom. 


Vil 


Pastor Rilliet and Canon Cristiani 
dramatize the unfinished character of 
this problem of Church unity by pre- 
senting their ideas in the form of an 
exchange of letters [Léon Cristiani and 
Jean Rilliet, Catholics and Protestants: 
Separated Brothers (Newman, 1960) pp. 
xv—161, $3.95]. One of the most refresh- 
ing things about the letters is the 
straightforward candor with which they 
express ideas which are quite at variance. 
By and large, they achieve that combina- 
tion of concern for both truth and char- 
ity which is necessary in all exchanges 
of this sort. Even though now and again 
one almost hears the tone of their voices 
rise when sensitive issues are treated, 
they are always especially careful, par- 
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ticularly after such an issue has been 
discussed, to assure one another of their 
joy in what unites them and their com- 
plete respect for the sincerity of one an- 
other. The framework on which the 
letters are strung is the Creed, and this 
allows all the important questions to 
arise in orderly fashion. 

The extreme difficulty in reaching mu- 
tual understanding in such an exchange 
is shown by the way the letters conclude. 
After a completely open and friendly 
exchange of a dozen pairs of letters 
Pastor Rilliet and Canon Cristiani do 
not succeed in agreeing what it is that 
makes the essential difference between 
them. Pastor Rilliet sees the difference 
in a respect among Protestants, not 
shared by Catholics, for freedom in reli- 
gion and in the search for truth. Canon 
Cristiani insists that Catholics love free- 
dom just as much as Protestants, and 
feels that it is the concept of unity in 
truth which separates them from Protes- 
tants. Yet there may be more agreement 
about the basic difference than first ap- 
pears. One of them seems to be saying, 
‘We Protestants reverence truth, but we 
have an even greater concern for man’s 
freedom and for the respect due to those 
with whom we differ.” The other seems 
to be saying ‘““We Catholics honor man’s 
free search for truth and his freedom to 
accept God's saving grace, but we take 
truth to be a matter of even more deci- 
sive importance.” Both of them respect 
freedom and truth, but when there seems 
to be a conflict between these two, they 
differ about which should be the first 
to yield. In the introduction Daniel-Rops 
suggests a continuation of the letters 
which would identify more precisely the 
essential issues which separate Catholic 
and Protestant. Such an exchange would 
be most welcome, since we are dealing 
here with one of the principal pieces of 
unfinished business which Christian the- 
ologians face today. 
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Vill 


The problems raised by Father Coutu- 
riers book on the missions [Charles 
Couturier, S.].. The Mission of the 
Church (Helicon Press, 1960) pp. xxii- 
146, $3.50) are both theological and 
sociological. He is mainly concerned 
with the situation of Western Christians 
who try to plant the Church in lands 
of non-Western culture. Clarity and pru- 
dent moderation are the qualities which 
characterize this short but well-rounded 
study. After a brief initial chapter which 
explains the place of missions in the 
divine plan of salvation, the rest of the 
book deals with problems of adaptation. 
How can a missionary whose Christianity 
is embedded in the forms of Western 
culture distinguish between what is acci- 
dental and what is essential? How can 
he maintain the proper balance between 
the one extreme of imposing a Western- 
ized Christianity on an oriental people, 
and the other extreme of trying to pre- 
sent a completely disembodied Church? 
The Church transcends all cultures and 
no particular culture is indispensable to 


her, but the Church cannot exist with- 
out expressing herself in some way. “In 
the countries subject to missionary ac- 
tion Christianity has obviously not yet 
formed its suitable cultural expression; 
or else, this expression, though brought 
to birth, has not reached maturity. Since 
Christianity must express itself somehow, 
it can do so, provisionally, only in a 
foreign culture, that of the missionary.” 
(p. 20) This view, which is typical of 
Father Couturier’s approach, will per- 
haps be looked on with suspicion by 
missionaries who look for more imme- 
ate and total adaptation, but as long 
as this cautious adaptation really is a 
stage which is moving steadily toward a 
completely native Church, it seems to 
have much to commend it. This book 
is written primarily for Catholic mission- 
aries from the West who go to missions 
in the Orient; but it contains ideas which 
could usefully be applied to the full 
adaptation of the Catholic Church to 
American culture. That is another un- 
finished task. 


DANIEL O'HANLON, §. J. 


THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Fr. H. A. Reinhold’s reputation as an 
eloquent apostle of the liturgical move- 
ment will be bolstered by two recent 
works. 

Bringing the Mass to the People (Heli- 
con Press, $2.95) is designed to inform 
generally and to help preclude the possi- 
bility that the Mass of the future (not a 
probability but a certainty) will meet 
with the apathy and confusion that 
greeted the Renewed Holy Week in 1955. 
Fr. Reinhold stresses that he has no in- 
side line, that Rome moves cautiously, 
that no one knows exactly what form the 
new Mass will take. He understands very 
well that it is up to the Holy See, which 
has initiated and encouraged the move- 


ment for liturgical reform (principally 
Pius X and Pius XI), to act on the par- 
ticular recommendations of dedicated 
pastors and liturgical scholars, whose 
work has been quietly going on for 
decades. 

In some one hundred compact pages 
Fr. Reinhold sketches in this historical 
background and the major lines sug- 
gested by the recent liturgical congresses, 
and gives a clear outline of proposed 
changes in each part of the Mass, neces- 
sary adaptations of the Church interior, 
the liturgical reasons inspiring the 
changes and—very helpfully—a sample 
Mass, “to give flesh and bones to what 
would otherwise be a series of abstract 
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proposals.” in his Mass of the future, 
based on proposals that have been ad- 
vanced as both desirable and compatible 
with tradition and pastoral considera- 
tions, accretions which have for centuries 
blurred the outlines of the Roman Mass 
and detracted from its impact and dig- 
nity will be pruned away. Once again the 
congregation will sing and recite its own 
role and not delegate it to choir and aco- 
lytes. The Service of the Word will be 
read from lecterns near the Communion 
rail. A noticeably shortened Offertory 
Rite will be performed at a large cre- 
dence table, emphasizing that this rite is, 
after all, nothing more than the prepara- 
tion of gifts for the Sacrifice. The altar 
will be the locus for the Sacrifice-Ban- 
quet only. The two elevations which now 
interrupt the flow of the Canon and 
make the latter part of it anti-climactic 
will be replaced by one elevation at its 
impressive culmination, the Great Dox- 
ology. Many changes, and all with one 
central animating aim: to open the 
closed world of the liturgy, to enable 
“the intrinsic energies of the Mass to 
actually reach, inform, strengthen and 
transform” an anemic Christianity. 
The Dynamics of Liturgy (Macmillan, 
$4.75) has a wider scope. A collection of 
closely related essays, it opens with an 
account of the birth of the German li- 
turgical movement, parent to our own. 
From this sketch to the closing chapter 
on Liturgy and Devotion, the constant 
theme is the liturgy (the sacraments and 
their organic, essential development) 
considered as the whole bread of Christ, 
the embodiment of faith in its fullness. 
Fr. Reinhold is not concerned with a 
movement for esthetes, but with an infu- 
sion of new life into the Mystical Body, 
that Christians may live in Christ and in 
one another. If the adoption of the ver- 
nacular in large segments of the Mass and 
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the rearrangement of parts to heighten 
the dim outlines of the Sacrifice-Banquet 
will make of the Mass a people’s Mass, 
then they will help in this revitalization. 
More, too, must be done in Church 
architecture and music; a watered-down 
mysticism must be replaced by a love 
of a living tradition, breathing the cos- 
mic mystery of the Incarnation into our 
times as other ages did into theirs. We 
must distinguish between essence and 
accretion, habit and tradition, liturgy 
and ritualism, popular piety and senti- 
mentalism. Changes made for practical 
reasons should not be confused with the 
crystallization of dogma. And in the 
midst of it all, it is imperative that we 
be constantly aware of the subtle danger 
of losing our grasp on the whole truth 
by over-emphasis on one part, be that 
part ever so important. This has hap- 
pened with the Eucharist, where the em- 
phasis on the Real Presence has made 
many of the faithful almost lose sight 
of the Sacrifice-Banquet. 

Another consequence of the tendency 
to make the part something immobilized, 
unrelated to a totality, is dealt with in 
the chapters on the great temporal cycles 
of the year, “a projection of the life of 
the Church, a yearly cycle of her pil- 
grimage and growth through time into 
eternity.”’ This sense of religious time 
has barely trickled down to the popular 
consciousness. 


If these books were required reading 


for Catechism teachers in our grammar 
schools and for students in Catholic high 
schools and colleges, if they were avail- 
able in lending libraries of parish 
churches, the perpetual work of realizing 
the Mystical Body in the wholeness of 
the Church’s sacramental cosmos would 


receive a substantial impulse. 


ELIZABETH HUGHES 








For authors with vision . . . try these Fides authors 


Bishop John J. Wright: WORDS IN PAIN 


Meditations on the Seven Last Words; his famous sermons. $2.95 


TWO CENTURIES OF ECUMENISM: George H. Tavard 


A leading scholar of ecumenism explains and traces the modern movement. 


$4.95 


Sr. Jane Marie, O.P. / Eugene Geissler: STORY OF SALVATION 
Briefly told for every man, with over 75 art reproductions. $4.95 


WHEN YOU PRAY: John F. Sheehy 
A how-to-pray book examining basic attitudes and approaches to prayer for 


everyone. 3.25 


Leo J. Trese: EVERYMAN’S ROAD TO HEAVEN 
A practical guide to go a step higher in Christian living. $2.95 


UNFINISHED REFORMATION: Asmussen, et al 
Five Lutheran pastors re-examine the Catholic Reformation. $4.95 


Jacques Guillet, S.J.: THEMES OF THE BIBLE 
A noted French scholar shows how the Bible, fully man's words, is also the 


word of God. $6.95 





...and five new DOME paperbacks 


MODERN MORAL PROBLEMS 
Msgr. J. D. Conway 


Catholic viewpoint on controversial 
questions. 95¢ 
MANY ARE ONE 
Leo J. Trese 
Christ in daily life; the social nature of 
the Church. 95¢ 
SIGNS OF LIFE 


Francois Louvel, O.P. / Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Meeting Christ in the seven sacraments. 95¢ 


CHRISTIANS AROUND THE 
ALTAR 
Comm. of St. Severin 


The Mass as the sacrament of unity. 95¢ 


WHAT IS YOUR VOCATION? 
Bro. Andre / Joseph Maguire 


A guide to the priesthood, religious life, 
marriage and the single life. 95¢ 


at your bookstore, or write . . 
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THE COMMONWEAL APPROACH 


The editors of The Commonweal! do not accept the philosophical 
principles of that continental ‘Liberalism’ which was condemned by the 
Church, but the magazine’s approach to day-to-day issues is frequently 
described as “liberal.” The term itself, of course, is ambiguous and clouded 
with historical uncertainty, meaning one thing to one man and something 
quite different to another, and normally we hesitate to use it ourselves. 
We do, however, understand why people refer to us in this way and we 
accept the designation—although our “liberal” views on many questions 
strike us as more truly conservative than those advanced by most of the 
right-wing Catholic publications. 


Be this as it may, the editors of this magazine clearly tend to be 
“liberal,” not in the nineteenth-century European sense but in the mod- 
ern American sense of the word. We are deeply committed to the idea 
of political democracy, and we have little patience with Catholic writers 
who discuss political questions as if nothing had happened between the 
French Revolution and the present. We value the American Constitution 
and oppose any interference with due process of law. We cherish our own 
civil liberties, and we defend those of others. We abhor anti-Semitism or 
racial discrimination in any form. 


We are deeply concerned with genuine measures to hght Communism 
—moral, economic, military and psychological—and completely uninter- 
ested in “anti-Communist” crusades that make bold headlines but signify 
nothing. We support domestic measures we think will help in achieving 
that social justice described in the papal encyclicals, and we favor efforts 
to promote international social justice by aiding the underdeveloped 
nations. We think Catholics have not given enough thought to what it 
means to live in a pluralistic society and we consider it imperative that 
we repair this omission. 





—from the 35th Anniversary Issue 


The Commonweal, a weekly review of public affairs, 
literature, and the arts; $8 a year 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 
17 issues for $2. 


One Dollar a Cop; 
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